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PREFACE 


HE original letters and papers of Granville Sharp at 
+L Hardwicke Court, which have been used in this bio- 
graphy, the seal with its musician’s pun on G. Sharp repro- 
duced on the cover, and the pictures by Zoffany and by 
Reynolds reproduced in the book are the property of Miss 
Lloyd Baker, to whom I wish to offer my sincere thanks 
for allowing me to use them. I have also to thank Miss 
Grace Lloyd Baker for her great help in examining and 
a:ranging the boxes of the Sharp papers; Mr. Travers Buxton, 
Hon. Secretary of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society, for the report used in Appendix II; Mrs. 
Rowland Alston for information about the Clapham Sect; 
and Mrs. Esdaile for information about the Sharp family. 
Passages in this book appearing as quotations, unless 
otherwise explained, are from Granville Sharp’s papers or 


published writings. 
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‘In short,’ replied Don Quixote, ‘ however it 
may be, since they are going, it is still by 
force, and not with their own liking.’ ‘It is 
so,’ said Sancho. ‘Then,’ said his master, ‘here 
the execution of my office takes place, to 
defeat violence, and to succour and relieve 
the miserable.’ CERVANTES 


En quoi cognoissez vous la folie anticque? En 
quoi cognoissez vous la sagesse presente ? 
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I 
APPRENTICESHIP 


Bo in 1735, Granville Sharp was the product of an 
unbroken line of theologians. The first of his family to 
be known to history, and possibly the ancestor whose charac- 
ter was most firmly impressed on his descendants, was 
Thomas Sharpe, a Yorkshire Roundhead and Puritan, who 
was offered a commission in the Parliamentary arn:y by 
Fairfax. He declined this offer on the petition of his wife, 
who was a Royalist; but this concession made him all the 
more anxious tc demonstrate his puritanical orthodoxy by 
burning every prayer book in the house after a careful 
searcli to ensure that none should be missed. Here again his 
wife frustrated his zeal by secreting a prayer book in a safe 
hiding-place for the instruction of their infant son John, 
who afterwards declared that he had been ‘much affected by 
the litany’. 

It is perhaps not surprising that this child, receptive 
of such early impressions, should become Archbishop of 
York. But his path to the Archbishopric was by no means 
smooth. In 1686, after his appointment as Chaplain in 
ordinary to James II, a sermon, inspired no doubt by his 
father’s puritanism, commented so forcibly on the Church 
of Rome that the King sent a direct order under the hand 
of the Lord Keeper to the Bishop of London commanding 
the immediate suspension of Dr. Sharpe. The Bishop’s 
evasive refusal resulted in one of those wrangles between 
Church and Crown which enliven the reign of James II. 
But Dr. Sharpe’s position was uncomfortable, and on the 
advice of Lord Chancellor Jefferies, who, rather surpris- 
ingly, was his friend and admirer, he left London and 
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secluded himself at Norwich until the affair had blown over. 
It is typical of the Sharp family that, when Jefferies was 
finally disgraced and imprisoned, Dr. Sharpe was the only 
friend of his former greatness who dared to visit him in 
the Tower. With the Revolution came royal favour and 
the archbishopric, to which Queen Anne added the onerous 
duties of almoner to her bounty. His sermons, which were 
not remarkable for their interest, were published in due 
course. Only one of them is worth noticing in a history 
of Granville Sharp. It was a lament for the devastation of 
Africa, for which England was partly responsible, with a 
warning to the nation to repent for fear of a similar fate. 


‘That Africa, which is not now more fruitful of mon- 
sters than it was once of excellently wise and learned men, 
—that Africa which formerly afforded us our Clemens, 
our Origen, our Tertullian, our Cyprian, our Augustine, 
and many other extraordinary lights in the Church of God, 
—that famous Africa in whose soul Christianity did thrive 
so prodigiously, and could boast of so many flourishing 
churches,—alas! is nowa wilderness. . .. And who knows 
but God may suddenly make this Church and nation, 
this our England, which, Jeshurun-like, is waxed fat and 
grown proud, and has kicked against God, such another 
example of the vengeance of this kind.’ 


Thomas Sharp,’ the younger son of the Archbishop, 
entered the Church and became Archdeacon of Northum- 
berland in 1722. He was a conscientious archdeacon, and 
seems to have been burdened with the duties which some of 
his colleagues neglected. A recognized authority on Hebrew 
and Greek, he found time for correspondence on such sub- 
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jects as the exact changes of language which happened at 
the Tower of Babel, the probability of Hebrew being the 
original language given by God to the human race, and the 
ideal form of Latin grammar. 

The Archdeacon had a family of fourteen children, of 
whom only the following need be mentioned. 

John, born 1722, followed his father as Archdeacon of 

Northumberland. 

Thomas, born 1724, curate of Bamburgh. 

William, born 1728, the King’s surgeon. 

James, born 1730, ironmonger and engineer. 

Eliza, born 1733, Mrs. Prowse. 

Granville, the twelfth child, born 1735 (10th November). 

Frances, born 1738. . 

The education of the elder brothers was a heavy drain on 
the Archdeacon’s fortune, and when John and Thomas had 
been through Cambridge, he saw that the prospects of the 
same career for little Greeny, as Granville was called, were 
very small. Granville’s preliminary education in the parental 
rectory does not seem to have been elaborate. No doubt he 
acquired a sketchy outline of Hebrew and Greek from his 
father, and it was no doubt at his father’s suggestion that he 
read all Shakespeare sitting in an apple-tree in the rectory 
garden at Rothbury. But his father had ruefully made up 
his mind that the boy must be apprenticed to retail trade, for 
which no profound learning was required, and after a short 
attendance at Durham Grammar School, and a course in 
handwriting and arithmetic from a local tutor, little Greeny 
was taken to London in 1750 to be apprenticed to a Quaker 
linen-draper, Mr. Halsey, on Great Tower Hill. 

We may believe that the archdeacon’s conscience was not 
entirely undisturbed, for he explained at length to his son 
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his inability to give him the education of his elder brothers, 
and finally left him with a letter of affectionate advice: 


‘I beg of you my Dear Boy mind what I told you aboui 
saying your prayers Morning and Night, and about going 
to Church on Sundays twice a day, and spending your 
Sunday innocently, and about your diligence in your 
Master’s business, your respectful behaviour towards him 
and your Mistress and obliging carriage towards all in 
the family. This will make you beloved and respected by 
them, and tend to make your apprenticeship more easy 
and agreeable to yourself.’ 


His elder brothers William and James were already at 
work in London, and the Archdeacon’s letter to his daughter 
Betty describes how the loneliness of Granville’s first day 
in the shop was relieved by a series of carefully spaced visits: 


‘On Tuesday Jimmy went and bought of Greeny a 
new blue apron which, tho’ it cost but a shilling, pleased 
Greeny much. Billy went to see him about 11 o’clock 
and I went in the evening about 7. He seemed in good 
spirits all that day, and has continued so ever siice.’ 


Granville seems to have learnt his business as a linen- 
draper without enthusiasm. His letters and notes of that 
time insist more on the theological contrasts between the 
creeds of his successive masters than upon the problems of 
linen-drapery. On the death of his first master, the Quaker, 
he was turned over to finish his apprenticeship with Mr. 
Henry Willoughby, a Presbyterian, from whom he was 
again transferred to the shop of Mr. Bourke, a Roman 
Catholic in Cheapside. “This extraordinary experience’, he 
remarked, ‘has taught me to make a proper distinction be- 
tween the opinions of men and their persons. The former I 


Apprenticeship 
can freely condemn without presuming to judge the indi- 
viduals themselves.’ 

He found much also to intrigue him in the opinions of 
his fellow-apprentices. There was one whom he discovered 
to be a Socinian with an irritating habit of referring in 
religious controversy to the original Greek of the New 
Testament. Granville, who throughout his life seems never 
to have been dismayed by any task, set himself to learn 
Greek in his spare time, in order to argue with the Socinian 
on equal terms. Probably he knew when he began as much 
Greek as a Public School boy of his age would know to-day; 
nobody who had been brought up in Dr. Sharp’s rectory 
could avoid perpetual coniact with Greek and Hebrew. But 
the fact remains that, after his apprenticeship, he wrote a 
‘tract on the significance of the Greek Article in the New 
Testament, which was cominended as an original discovery 
by the Bishop of St. David’s. 

It was the same with Hebrew. A Jew apprentice, with 
whom he indulged in theological discussion, hinted that 
serious argument was impossible with an opponent who 
could not read the Hebrew Bible. He must have regretted 
his taunt, for Granville plunged into Hebrew with no less 
enthusiasm than he had shown for Greek, and in due course 
was able to overwhelm his Jewish friend with a flood of 
quotations from the Talmud, and a pamphlet on Rules relat- 
ing to the Hebrew Conversive Vau, in which he claimed to 
have demolished the hitherto accepted doctrine of the Rabbi 
Elias. 

This juvenile enthusiasm had its effect on Granville’s life, 
for his researches, once begun, were not confined to answers 
to Socinians and detached inquiries into the Conversive Vau. 
They led to further speculation, to conjecture on the inter- 
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pretation of prophecies, to exploration of the Book of Reve- 
lation, and to painstaking attempts to discover the originals of 
the Great and Four-horned Beasts mentioned in that obscure 
work. Before he was out of his apprenticeship, Granville’s 
thoughts had wandered for ever from the commonplace 
life round him to a remote and fascinating world of apoca- 
lyptic visions, which was to be an important influence on 
his career. 

But Greek and Hebrew did not occupy the whole of his 
leisure. He discovered that one of his successive masters, 
Mr. Henry Willoughby, had a claim to the barony of Wil- 
loughby de Parham. Only the most quixotic of apprentices 
would have volunteered, as a return for his master’s good 
treatment, to make the claim and carry it through to recog- 
nition; but Granville undertook it as unconcernedly as he 
had begun Greek and Hebrew, and, incredible as it may 
seem, the apprentice sent his master to sit in the House of 
Lords. 

In 1757 the apprenticeship was over, and he became a 
freeman of the Fishmongers’ Company. His waning interest 
in drapery received its death-blow by his discouraging ex- 
perience in a linen-factory, where he had gone in the hope 
of finding a growing business. The venture proved a com- 
plete failure, and Granville was glad to accept an inferior 
Government appointment in the Ordnance Office at the 
Tower, which one of the friends of his Tower Hill appren- 
ticeship days had managed to procure for him. 

In the same year his father and mother died, and two of 
his sisters, Elizabeth and Judith, came to live in London. 
The elder brothers were beginning to make their way. James 
was making money as an ironmonger, and developing the 
mildly liberal tendencies which were then common among 
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prosperous merchants of the city of London. William was 
becoming known as a surgeon, inoculating increasing num- 
bers of patients against small-pox, and offering free treat- 
ment to the poor. John had left Cambridge, and was well 
on his way to his father’s archdeaconry of Northumberland. 
Only Granville seemed to have drifted into a backwater. 
He might expect a life of security, but there was very little 
prospect of his achieving distinction in the placid routine of 


the Ordnance Office. 


II 
LONDON 


‘YT TELL stalks abroad—the lash resounds on the slave’s 
H naked sides, and the sick wretch, who can no longer 
earn the sour bread of unremitting labour, steals to a ditch, 
to bid the world a long good night.’ So in 1790 wrote Mary 
Wollstonecraft in shrill retort to Burke, and there is every 
reason to suppose that if she had written thirty years earlier, 
when Granville began to observe the life of London in his 
daily walks between the Tower and his brother’s surgery in 
Mincing Lane, her criticism of the age would have been 
even sharper. 

The eighteenth century makes no claim to be an age of 
reform, but its failure in that respect was not for wani of 
good advice. By the middle of that genial period, as can be 
seen from the ever-increasing output of published pamphlets, 
reformers were incessantly reproving their unmoved con- 
temporaries for the shortcomings of the times, and warning 
them of the social and economic disasters which might be 
expected unless the nation quickly altered its way of living. 
We need not, for the purpose of Granville’s life, consider 
whether the imperfections of the eighteenth century were in 
fact more or less serious than those of preceding or subse- 
quent times. But they certainly leapt to the eye; there was 
no difficulty in finding obvious subjects for reform. It was 
hardly possible to avoid seeing on every side signs both of 
the inhuman cruelty which was shown to the poor, and 
indeed to all whe could not defend theniselves, and of the 
callous selfishness of chose who had the upper hand. 

The treatment of children was one of the chief matters for 
denunciation. Already the slum population of a London 
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which hardly reached beyond Kensington in the west and 
Wapping in the east was causing serious concern, and in 
1761 Jonas Hanway was lamenting the appalling infantile 
mortality which he attributed to bad houses and over- 
crowding. 


‘Tho’ we live in as fine a spot as any the three King- 
doms can boast of, yet by being closely built, and many 
living in confined places, and many too much congre- 

- gated, joined to the sulphureous air created by so vast a 
number of coal fires, we must not be surprised that so 
great a proportion as 20,232 in 43,101 Or near 47 per cent. 
die under 2 years of age.’ 


The fate of pauper children was even worse. Hanway 
and other investigators constantly found in their inquiries 
that the parish officers, whose duty it was to provide for 
the children, had, in fact, one object only, to prevent them 
from being a charge on the parish; and since it was not yet 
possible to transport them in batches, under a pretended 
system of apprenticeship, to the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
factories, the easiest solution was a treatment which allowed 
the survival of only the fittest. 


‘These children’, wrote Hanway, “were put into the 
hands of indigent, filthy or decrepit women, three or four 
to one woman, and sometimes sleeping with them. The 
allowance to these women being scanty, they are tempted 
to take part of the bread and milk intended for the poor 
infants. The child cries for food and the nurse beats it 
because it cries. Thus with blows, starving, and putrid 
air... he soon receives his quietus.’ 


Some of the parish officers would openly admit to him 
that their object was to kill rather than to relieve. 
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‘An acquaintance of mine once solicited a parish officer 
for 2s. a week for a servant during her lying-in, and 
nursing her child, alleging that a common parish nurse 
had at least that sum, if not 2s. 6d. “Yes,” says the officer, 
“it is very true; but the young woman in question will 
most probably preserve her child, whereas in the hands 
of our nurses, after five or six weeks we hear no more of 
them.” This was a good reason to him for giving more 
to the parish nurse than to another whom he thought 
would preserve her child.’ 


The adult paupers did not fare much better than the chil- 
dren. In their case, the object of the parish officer was to 
prevent them from gaining a ‘settlement’ by establishing 
themselves in the parish and so becoming a charge on the 
parish rate. 


‘The distressed’, wrote Thomas Alcock in 1752, ‘are 
many times worse provided for now than when there was 
no law for relieving them. People are forced to harden 
their hearts, and dare not take in a poor wretch for fear 
of bringing a charge on the parish. Miserable creatures, 
sick and destitute, far distant from or without a settle- 
ment, are bandy’d about, and drove from Door to Door, 
till at last they are starved in a barn, or found dead in the 
Street.’ 


There was nothing exaggerated in Alcock’s disclosures. 
The zeal of parish officers in driving the poor out of the 
parish before they could acquire a legal settlement rose to 
its height in the case of the pauper bastard, and women who 
were about to add to the pauper population were so per- 
sistently driven between parish and parish that it was not 
uncommon for them to die literally on the road. 
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Convicts in prison could not expect better treatment than 
the poor, and they certainly did not get it. James Ogle- 
thorpe, whom Granville was afterwards to know as founder 
of Georgia and champion of pressed seamen, was already, 
a forerunner of Howard, denouncing the appalling condition 
of the prisons. He left no record of his discoveries, but 
Howard’s investigations a few years later show what he 
found. It is enough to say that many of the prisons were 
the private property of the jail-keepers, who made their 
profits out of the fees and allowances paid for prisoners’ 
food and the unauthorized contributions, known as ‘pay or 
strip’, extorted from prisoners by threat of heavier fetters 
and darker cells. Some indication of the conditions pro- 
duced by this system was seen in the constant jail fevers, 
which sometimes spread from the prisonets’ dock to devas- 
tate the whole Court. Howard has recorded his experiences 
of prison air in his laboriously compiled survey. He soon 
found that ‘in those journies many gaolers made excuses, 
and did not go with me into the felons’ wards’; even the 
disinfectant which he carried with him became tainted; and 
when he left a prison he had to finish his journey on horse- 
back because he could not sit with other passengers in a 
post-chaise in clothes which had been through the wards. 
But he visited every prison in England at least once. 

Perhaps the most forcible of the many admonitions ad- 
dressed to the evil doers of the time were those of the tem- 
perance reformers. The drunkenness of the eighteenth cen- 
tury had hardly reached its climax, but it was bad enough to 
cause serious alarm. Fielding was gloomily concerned at the 
prevalence of gin-drinking, which, he foresaw, would prob- 
ably exterminate most of the working population in the 
next twenty years; while Alcock, with an energy of language 
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which prohibitionists of a milder age have vainly tried to 
surpass, denounced the increasing practise of dram-drinking 


‘from which follows a great loss of useful hands for 
our Manufacturies and Agriculture; extravagant high 
wages and a great expense of labour; and obstruction 
and diminution of our trade both at Home and Abroad; 
a general corruption of manners; a numerous burthen- 
some and wicked poor; frauds, thefts, and robberies, the 
natural consequence of licentiousness and poverty; a de- 
generacy of the British Nation from the manly Size, 
Strength, and Courage of our Ancestors; instead of a 
stout, vigorous, brave-spirited People, for which this na- 
tion has always been distinguished, we can expect to see 
nothing but a poor, diminutive, degenerate Race, a Dis- 
honour to the Country.’ 


These were some of the more obvious evils which were 
rousing the energies of reformers. There were, of course, 
many others. Already philanthropists were beginning to 
question the hitherto unchallenged supremacy of the lash as 
an instrument of Government. Floggings seemed to be uni- 
versal. Slaves were constantly flogged, as also were soldiers, 
sailors, vagrant paupers,and school-children for every offence 
for which no other obvious remedy suggested itself. Other 
reformers again of that peculiarly English type which is 
more interested in the wrongs of animals than the miseries 
of men, were denouncing the cruelty of outdoor sports, and 
arousing considerable sympathy by their descriptions of the 
sufferings of baited bears and fighting cocks. 

But there seemed to be nothing of the reformer in Gran- 
ville. He showed no interest in the causes in which philan- 
thropists were pouring out their tracts. He had certainly no 
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lack of human kindness. His papers show that his help, 
whether in work or money, was always at the command of 
any one who might want it. His master, seeking to estab- 
lish a claim to the peerage, or Kit Smart, the mad poet, 
seeking a meal, could rely on Granville for anything that he 
could do or give. But his thoughts and his whole life were 
remote from any interest in social conditions or problems 
of reform. After the daily routine of the Ordnance Office 
he would walk peacefully to his brother’s surgery, and it 
was in those walks that his mind explored the problems 
which chiefly attracted him. He was finishing his first tract 
in which he had joined issue with the learned Dr. Kennicott 
on some abstruse points in the Hebrew text of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. The Reverend Doctor had published ‘a cata- 
logue of the sacred vessels restored by Cyrus, and of the 
chief Jews who returned at first from the captivity .. . 
disposed in such a manner as to show most clearly the great 
corruption of proper names and numbers in the present text 
of the Old Testament’. It was, no doubt, a fascinating sub- 
ject for controversy. Granville had inherited his father’s 
tastes for biblical research, and the tract shows how deeply 
his mind was engaged in such matters. 

He had plans also for other tracts. It might be useful to 
offer a few remarks on vocal music, for the assistance of 
those volunteers who were so slow in picking up their parts 
in the concerts which were arranged at his brother’s house 
every week. The Sharps were a musical family, each of 
them playing at least one instrument, and Granville’s views 
on a simplified teaching of music were well in advance of 
his time. 

There was also the curious project of ‘frankpledge’ in 
which he was interested. He believed that the system of 
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frankpledge had been set up by Moses, on the advice of his 
father-in-law, Jethro, and introduced into this country by 
King Alfred. Whatever may have been its origin, frank- 
pledge consisted of dividing the population into tithings, or 
groups of ten, hundreds, parishes, and counties, with elected 
officers responsible for each group, and a system of ‘watch 
and ward’ by way of national defence. This, he was inclined 
to believe, would be the ideal form of Government, the 
summa et maxima securitas, as he liked to put it; and much 
of his leisure was occupied in tracing the processes and in- 
trigues by which frankpledge had been gradually lost, and 
meditating on the possibility of restoring it in all its Mosaic 
purity. These reflections seem at this time to have been 
Granville’s nearest approach to any interest on questions 
of public welfare or reform. 

Finally there were the prophecies and the Book of Reve- 
lation on which his imagination was never tired of brows- 
ing. He was collecting materials for a tract, Remarks on 
several important Prophecies, in answer to Dr. Williams, in 
which he carried on a brisk controversy on the subject of 
the Magi and the Star in the East; but he found even more 
to interest him in the prophecies and portents of Revelation. 
The identification of the Seven-horned Beast, and some- 
times of the Great Beast, with the Church of Rome, the 
calculation of the exact number of years during which the 
dominion of the Beast in question might be expected to con- 
tinue, and speculations on the increasingly disastrous symp- 
toms of that dominion until the arrival of the Millennium were 
matters in which he delighted more and more. Throughout 
his life they remained as a permanent and highly-coloured 
background to whatever thoughts were passing through his 
mind. 
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We may imagine him at twenty-five, the kindest and 
mildest of young men, the ideal of a subordinate civil ser- 
vant. Life went easily during the short hours of duty at the 
Ordnance Office, and when the Tower clock struck four, 
he was free to join his brothers and sisters for a musical 
party, or for one of the sight-seeing expeditions which always 
had a peculiar attraction for the Sharps. They were usually 
together, and hardly a day passed without some form of family 
gathering, at which a ‘news letter’ from any absent member 
of the family would be read out, or sometimes there might be 
the mild thrill of subscribing to a Government lottery. 

The brothers were still prospering. William’s practice 
was steadily increasing, although he was suspected of the 
dangerous heresy of opening windows as a safeguard against 
disease. He was making good progress towards the resplen- 
dent uniform of King’s surgeon. James’s business was so 
well established that he was able to turn his attention to the 
invention of a roller-carriage, which, with the optimism of 
a Sharp, he believed would solve all the difficulties of trans- 
port. Granville, too, was happy in his new post. The salary 
was enough for his needs and the work was not exacting. 
But those who had feared that he was drifting into a back- 
water when he went to the Ordnance Office must have felt 
that their forebodings were confirmed, and they might have 
detected signs that outside the routine of his office he was 
developing into an amiable crank. And yet there must have 
been something about him which did not entirely suggest 
the placidity of a contented official. His appearance at that 
time was perhaps not at first sight impressive. But that 
neat stooping little figure possessed unbounded reserves of 
energy, and the mild gentle’face had in it tne possibility of 
inflexible courage and determination. 
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JONATHAN STRONG 


HE turning-point in Granville’s life was reached in 
fi essa when he met in the street Jonathan Strong, a 
negro slave. For over a century it had been the custom for 
rich planters returning to England to be accompanied by 
personal servants, who were of course slaves. These negroes 
were not as a rule ill-treated, the position of a personal ser- 
vant being very different from the existence of a slave work- 
ing in the field gang in the plantation; but, as Granville was 
to discover, there was nothing to prevent a cruel or ill- 
tempered master from reproducing in London the worst of 
the atrocities of the West Indies. 

The existence of slaves was well recognized in England. 
Sometimes they were advertised for sale in London news- 
papers,’ and privately arranged sales were by no means 
uncommon. There had been some alarm among planters 
in the early part of the century at a rumour, which had been 
set about, that slaves who had been baptized as Christians 
in England might claim their liberty, but the joint legal 
opinion of the Attorney and Solicitor-General disposed of 
this inconvenient and subversive theory, and in 1765 the 
slave population in England was at least 14,000. Apart from 
some rather perfunctory criticisms by Quakers, which the 
planters could safely ignore, the right to hold negro slaves 
in England was unchallenged. 


t Public Advertisr ot 28tu November 1769: ‘To be sold, a Black Girl, the 
property of J. B., eleven years of age, who is extremely handy, works at her 
needle tolerably, and speaks English perfectly well, is of an excellent temper and 
willing disposition. Taqvire of Mr. Owen, at the Angel Hotel, behind St. Clement’s 
Church .in fhe Strand,’ 

Gazetteer of 18th April 1769: ‘For sale at the Bull and Gate Inn, Holborn, a 
chestnut gelding, a Tim whisky, and a well-made good-tempered Black Boy.’ 
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The meeting was entirely fortuitous. Granville was leav- 
ing his brother’s surgery in Mincing Lane, when he came 
upon Jonathan Strong among the poor patients who were 
waiting at the door for treatment. As Granville, with his 
mind full of Greek and Hebrew particles, was, as he ex- 
pressed it, “often in a revery,’ and the slave was nearly blind, 
it is not improbable that the meeting was in the nature of 
a physical collision. The boy’s appearance seemed ‘so ex- 
tremely distressful (as he seemed ready to drop)’, that Gran- 
ville decided to go back and consult his brother. They 
found that Jonathan had been the property of a Mr. David 
Lisie, a lawyer of Barbados, who apparently possessed one 
of those spectacular tempers which are sometimes produced 
by the prolonged action of a tropical sun upon a British 
liver. Jonathan had been savagely ill-useds and was so weak 
and lame from constant beatings that he could hardly walk. 
His owner, in a final outburst of rage, had beaten him on 
the head with a pistol, until he had become nearly blind, 
and was in danger of losing his sight. Perhaps in his calmer 
moments Lisle could not bear the sight of what he had done; 
possibly it was only a culminating act of cruelty; but Lisle 
decided that his property was so badly damaged as to be 
useless, and Jonathan was turned adrift into the streets to die. 

William and Granville at once joined forces to help him. 
William arranged for his admission to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital; but his injuries were serious, and he needed four 
months’ treatment before he was well enough to be dis- 
charged. The brothers then maintained him until he was 
well enough to work, when they found him employment 
as errand boy with Mr. Brown, an apothecary of Fenchurch 
Street. It is clear from Granville’s own story that he was 
not at this stage of the case interested either in the slave 
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trade or in the rights of slaves int England. He treated it as 
a matter of private charity only, and, when his help had 
achieved its purpose, the incident was ended and he forgot 
even the boy’s name. Another practical demonstration was 
needed before he began to reflect about slavery. 

After Jonathan Strong had worked for two years with 
the apothecary, his former owner happened to meet him in 
the street. Lisle observed with surprise that the property 
which he had discarded as useless had regained its value, and 
was being used by some one else. He followed Jonathan to 
the apothecary’s house, and, after satisfying himself that he 
could find him again, sold him to a Jamaica planter, Mr. 
James Kerr, to be shipped to the West Indies. The price 
was £30, which was below the market value of a seasoned 
slave, and the purchaser stipulated that it should not be paid 
until Jonathan was safely on board. To make sure of his 
bargain, Mr. Kerr decided that his new slave should be 
kidnapped at once, and Jonathan was decoyed out of the 
apothecary’s house, and taken to the Poultry Counter prison, 
where the jail-keeper agreed to keep him locked up until a 
West India ship should sail. 

Jonathan Strong knew what this meant. He was, as Gran- 
ville found, ‘well acquainted with the West Indies treat- 
ment,’ and ‘seemed to be impressed with the extreme horror 
which the poor victims of that inhuman traffic generally 
experienced’. He wrote in despair to the man who had al- 
ready saved his life and implored his help again. Granville 
had completely forgotten Jonathan’s existence, but he went 
with his brother James to the Poultry Counter, where he 
found the unhappy negro in a state of panic, and in a few 
minutes heard enough to start him on the crusade which 
ended in the abolition of the slave trade. He warned the 
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keeper of the prison not to give up the prisoner, and at once 
called upon the Lord Mayor to direct that ‘all persons who 
pretended to have any claim on the person of Jonathan 
Strong might be summoned before his Lordship’. In the 
proceedings before the Lord Mayor, Kerr’s attorney, Mac- 
bean, and a West India captain, who was to take the slave 
to Jamaica, produced Lisle’s bill of sale and claimed him as 
Kerr’s property, but the Lord Mayor was not satisfied that 
even a slave could be imprisoned unless he was charged 
with some offence. The result may be told in Granville’s 
own words: 


‘After much dispute between Mr. Macbean and Gran- 
vilie Sharp (during which the poor trembling negro 
seemed ready to sink down with fear), the Lord Mayor 
was pleased to discharge Jonathan Strong from his con- 
finement, telling him he was at liberty to go where he 
pleased. Upon which the West India Captain, David 
Laird, laid hold of him by the arm saying he would 
secure him as the property of Mr. Kerr. But the Coroner 
of London (Thomas Beech, Esq.), having prompted 
Granville Sharp by coming behind him and whispering 
in his ear the words “Charge him’, Granville Sharp 
immediately told Captain Laird that he would charge 
a constable with him for assault if he presumed to take 
Jonathan Strong. The Captain thereupon withdrew his 
hand, and all parties retired at the same time from the 
presence of the Lord Mayor, and Jonathan Strong de- 
parted also, in the sight of all, in full liberty, nobody 


daring afterwards to touch him.’ 


The slave-owners had no idea of accepting defeat, and 
began an action claiming £200 damages against the Sharp 
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brothers for depriving them of their property. The plead- 
ings set out the claim with all the prolixity of the eighteenth- 
century forms, and Granville, ‘surprised and astonished at 
the absurdity of the Law’s Proceedings,’ hurried to consult 
his attorney. His immediate purpose was to set on foot a 
reform of legal procedure, which no doubt was much 
needed, and he had armed himself with a document setting 
forth his views. The document has not survived, but Gran- 
ville’s own account of its contents is an interesting example 
of his early style in controversy. 


‘Granville Sharp reprobated the corrupt custom which 
had been permitted to prevail in England, viz., that even 
at the very commencement of what should be an Exami- 
nation into truth the most vague and unjust accusations 
should be permitted to be exhibited in the form of a de- 
claration with so much impunity, that they scarcely seem 
even to aim at the truth. That instead of making a modest 
and due declaration of their client’s complaint, they are 
allowed to spread (as it were) a large net of falsehood, to 
enable them to catch a little truth or rather to ensnare the 
truth, that they may make their own advantage of it, 
howsoever innocent and justifiable it may be in itself. 
That the first principle of controversial law between Man 
and Man, viz. “Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour”, is spurned and affronted under the pretext 
and excuse of “mere matter of form”. And he earnestly 
exhorted the Gentlemen of the Law to procure some 
proper judicial censure of this Attorney’s proceedings.’ 


But the gentlemen of the law had no difficulty in con- 
vincing him that he had better consider his own troubles 
before involving himself in new complications. They 
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showed him the opinion of the Attorney and the Solicitor- 
General in 1729 on the position of slaves in England. 


“We are of opinion’, said the law officers, ‘that a slave 
by coming from the West Indies to Great Britain or 
Ireland, either with or without his master, doth not be- 
come free, and that his master’s property or right in him 
is not therefore determined or varied, and that Baptism 
doth not bestow freedom on him nor make any altera- 
tion in his temporal condition in these Kingdoms; we 
are also of opinion that the Master may legally compel 
him to return again to the plantations. 

Signed: P. York. 
Jan. 14, 1729. L. Tasor.’ 


His attorneys advised him that this opinion, which had 
several times been confirmed by Lord Mansfield in the 
King’s Bench, was decisive, and that the case must be settled 
on whatever terms could be got. As for Jonathan Strong, 
he must be left to his fate. 

In the face of this advice there seemed to be no choice 
but surrender. A few adventurous souls in Granville’s 
position might, perhaps, have tried to defeat the law and 
the slave-owners by hiding the slave from his pursuers. 
No one but Don Quixote himself would have gone atilt 
against the whole law of England. But that is what Gran- 
ville did. He calmly informed his attorneys that ‘he could 
not believe the law of England was really so injurious to 
natural rights as so many great lawyers for political reasons 
had been pleased to assert’, and, since the attorneys were 
‘intimidated’ by the opinion of the law officers, he proposed 
himself ‘to search through the Indexes of a Law Library’ 
for books in which he might find a defence. 
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He had never opened a law-book in his life, ‘except’, as 
he remarks, ‘the bible’, but he embarked at once on this 
stupendous piece of work, and for the next two years de- 
voted his leisure to the study of constitutional law. His 
work was hardly begun before another means was tried to 
deter him from the defence of the slaves. The explosive 
Mr. Lisle called upon him with a challenge to a duel. 


‘David Lisle, Esq. (a man of the law) called on me in 
Mincing Lane, to demand Gentlemaniike satisfaction, be- 
cause I had procured the liberty of his slave, Jonathan 
Strong. I told him that as he had studied law so many 
years, he should want no satisfaction that the law could 
give him.’ 


Granville did not forget the incident, which was, no 
doubt, the origin of the denunciations of duelling for which 
he found time in 1773. For the present he was immersed in 
legal text-books from which he was gradually drawing 
material for his defence. He found in an early edition of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries an opinion quoted from an old 
case, ‘that as soon as a negro comes into England he becomes 
free’. Much encouraged, he hurried to consult the new 
edition of the Commentaries, which had just been pub- 
lished, but found to his dismay that the passage no longer 
appeared, ‘the learned author having been induced (as it is 
said) by the sentiments of the Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench to withdraw that opinion’. However, the first edition 
was better than nothing; and Granville’s reading had un- 
earthed other authorities which supported Blackstone’s 
original view. He put the results of his researches into a 
long memorandum which he submitted to Dr. Blackstone 
himself, and was relieved to find that the famous lawyer 
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had no objection to make, beyond a grim warning that ‘it 
would be uphill work in the Court of King’s Bench’. 

His next difficulty was to convince his own lawyers. A 
consultation was arranged with the Solicitor-General, the 
Recorder of London, and Dr. Blackstone, who had been 
retained for his defence. Granville attended the consulta- 
tion, but found, in the course of a discussion before the 
solicitor arrived, that Dr. Blackstone had gone back to the 
opinion expressed in his third edition, and was definitely 
against him. Granville was plunging undauntedly into a 
legal argument with Blackstone when the Solicitor-General 
arrived and gave the same opinion as Blackstone, ‘to which’, 
Granville modestly remarks, ‘G. S. made no further answer, 
at that time being no speaker, but reserved himself until he 
could have an opportunity to state accurately in writing 
his objection to that doctrine which he afterwards added to 
his remarks’. 

It was useless to go on with the case when his own 
lawyers were against him, and Granville could only circu- 
late among eminent lawyers twenty manuscript copies of 
that memorandum which Blackstone had received with such 
faint enthusiasm. It seemed a hopeless attempt, but it was 
in fact successful; for the memorandum, which incidentally 
contained the true statement of the law, was favourably 
received in the Inns of Court, and so seriously alarmed the 
lawyers of Lisle and Kerr that they postponed the suit 
until they were ultimately compelled to pay treble costs for 
not bringing it forward. 

In 1769 we find Granville triumphantly publishing his 
memorandum asa tract on The Injustice of Tolerating Slavery 
in England. The tract has a remarkable introduction ad- 
dressed to Lisle, Kerr, and the others who had been con- 
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cerned against Jonathan Strong, in which Granville warns 
them that in his view they had incurred ‘the pains, penalties, 
and forfeiture ordained in and by the Statutes of Provission 
and Premunire made 16th. of K. Rich. II, and be incapable 
of any pardon from the King, etc., and shall be wholly put 
out of the King’s protection’. He explains that he has no wish 
to be vindictive. 

‘If I appeared in favour of the Negro, it was because 
he was in distress. Therefore, I shall seem unreasonable, 
if, in attempting to relieve one person, I should cause an 
equal distress to six others, by enabling that one to put 

_ the rigour of the law in execution against them.’ 


He ends with a strong hint that his opponents would be 
well advised to admit publicly that they were wrong, or 
he may find it necessary to begin reprisals. But Lisle and 
Kerr were discomfited, and made no answer to Granville’s 
taunts. Jonathan Strong was free, but the ‘uphill work in 
the Court of King’s Bench’ was still to come. 
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IV 
LORD MANSFIELD 


SOS Mas was by no means satisfied with the collapse 
of Lisle and Kerr. His purpose was nothing less than 
the freedom of slaves in England, and he meant to lose no 
opportunity of forcing a decision from the Courts. 

He had already interested himself in the case of the negro 
Hylas, which came to trial while Granville was still pressing 
his views on his own lawyers. Hylas and his wife had met 
in England as slaves, and had married with the consent of 
their respective owners. Afterwards the owner of Hylas 
had set him free, but had not made use of the proper for- 
malities of manumission. They had lived in freedom for 
some years when the wife was kidnapped on behalf of her 
former owner, and sent to the West Indies to be sold as a 
slave. Hylas, armed with a memorandum by Granville, 
began an action against the kidnapper and won. But the 
case decided only that Hylas had been freed, and that since 
he was free his wife was also free. It had no bearing on 
the position of slaves in England. 

Granville’s next chance came two years later. In July 
1770 a Mrs. Bankes, who was interested in the cause of 
slaves, called on him with the news that on the previous 
night her servants had been roused by the cries of a negro, 
Thomas Lewis, who had been seized on behalf of his former 
owner, a Mr. Stapylton, and dragged to a ship bound for 
Jamaica. The servants had not dared to rescue the negro, 
whom they knew by sight, because they were informed 
that the arrest was made by order of the Lord Mayor. 

Granville saw that there was not a moment to lose. He 
hurried to the Rotation Office, and had a warrant sent to 
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Gravesend for the return of the slave. But the warrant 
was too late; the ship had cleared and was now at sea. 
However, there was a bare chance of catching the ship in 
the Downs, and a writ of habeas corpus was obtained and 
sent down to Spithead by Mrs. Bankes’s servant. He found 
that the ship, with the unhappy negro ‘chained to the main- 
mast, bathed in tears, and casting a last mournful look at 
the land of freedom,’ had been detained by contrary winds 
and was still in the Downs. The writ was served on the cap- 
tain, who, after some remarks appropriate to an eighteenth- 
century seaman, decided that the danger of resisting the 
King’s writ was too serious, and allowed the negro to 
be put on shore. Granville instantly began criminal pro- 
ceedings for assault in Lewis’s name against Stapylton and 
the two watermen who had been concerned in the kid- 
napping. He feared for a moment that the Grand Jury 
might throw out a criminal charge made by a negro, but 
was relieved to find that it was accepted ‘without the least 
demur or doubt on account of the plaintiff’s complexion or 
idea of private property’. Stapylton defended his action on 
the grounds that Lewis belonged to him as a slave and that 
he was merely dealing with his own property, and the cause 
was removed to the King’s Bench in order that the question 
might be determined. Granville thought that the decisive 
moment had at last come when all the slaves in England 
would claim their freedom. 

The Lord Chief Justice, Lord Mansfield, is known to 
history as one of England’s greatest judges. He was, in- 
deed, of the type which succeeds in everything. Asa lawyer 
he reached the top of his profession without help or influ- 
ence. While he was still an unknown barrister, his literary 
talents gained him the friendship of Pope. In the House 
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of Commons he had earned the name of Silver-tongued 
Murray in the days when eloquence was at its best. Like 
many great lawyers, he felt no enthusiasm for reforms. His 
mind was essentially legal, and like many of the great legal 
minds, it was filled with an almost idolatrous reverence for 
English law. He had heard of the affair of Jonathan Strong 
and of Granville’s memorandum, and he regarded both 
with profound disquiet. A suspicion was forming in his 
mind that Granville might be right, and, horrible to con- 
template, the Law Officers and the Court of King’s Bench 
wrong; and he foresaw that at any moment Granville might 
bring an escaped slave into Court and ask for his decision. 
If he decided that the slaves in England were free, the result 
would be most disagreeable. There were at least 14,000 
negroes in the country, many of them brought over on the 
strength of the well-known opinion of the Law Officers 
and the decision of the King’s Bench. Putting them at only 
£50 each, the masters would lose £700,000 if Granville 
proved right, and it was a terrible thought that the loss 
would be due to mistakes of English lawyers and English 
Courts, and that a mere layman had put them right. Be- 
sides, there would be the possibility of actions for damages 
by every slave who had been punished by his master, and 
claims for wages ever since they had been brought to 
England. It would be a disastrous decision, striking a blow 
at the rights of property, which the law strove so earnestly 
to protect; but it was difficult to avoid the uneasy feeling 
that Granville might be right. The Scotch Courts had 
decided that a negro could not be held as a slave in Scot- 
land, and the French Courts had refused to recognize slavery 
in France. These decisions had, of course, no authority 
in England, but even in English Courts decisions had been 
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given which supported Granville’s claim. There was the 
decision so unfortunately quoted by Blackstone in his first 
edition; and in the reign of Elizabeth it had been rather 
dramatically held that ‘the air of England was too pure for 
a slave to breath in’. Altogether it was a most awkward 
business, and Lord Mansfield could only comfort himself 
with the hope that if a case came before him he might find 
some means of disposing of it without deciding the question. 

In due course the case of Lewis came to trial, and his 
ingenuity was put to the test. Mr. Stapylton, the owner of 
the slave, seems to have feared defeat from the beginning, 
for, according to Mrs. Prowse’s diary, he tried to get the 
slave seized by the Press-gang. 


‘1771 Feb. 20. Granville was waiting in the Court 
the day before in the expectation of the trial’s coming 
on, and the Black was waiting in a coffee-house near 
hand, to be ready when called upon, when suddenly he 
was seased on by a Press Gang, employed by the oppo- 
site party to carry him off, and luckily the Attorney 
happened to be there, and prevented them, and they sent 
for Granville out of Court, and got the Lieutenant sub- 
poenaed to appear the next day.’ 


The case proceeded, and Mr. Stapylton’s forebodings 
were realized. He lost his slave, but the great question re- 
mained undecided. Although Mr. Dunning, who appeared 
for the negro, flourished Granville’s memorandum and de- 
clared that he would maintain in any place and in any Court 
in the kingdom that slavery in England was unlawful, Lord 
Mansfield declined to consider the question, until Stapylton 
had proved that Lewis was his property. 
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‘Lord Mansfield: “Tl tell you what I think to do. 


The general question may be a very important one, and 
not in this shape even considered that I know of. If 
you have any title of property, I shall first of all leave it 
to the Jury, whether he is the property as a slave; and 
then put it in some solemn way to be tried. His being 
black will not prove the property.”’ 


Fortunately for Lord Mansfieid the jury found that there 
was no evidence of Lewis being Stapylton’s property, some 
of them evidently wishing to go farther and express the 
view that no such property could exist. Lord Mansfield, 
with an obvious sigh of relief, ended the proceedings with 
a characteristic appeal, addressed to Dunning, but evidently 
aimed at Granville. 


“You will see more in this question than you see at 
present. It is no matter mooting it now; but if you look 
into it, there is more than by accident you are acquainted 
with. There are a great many opinions given upon it; 
I am aware of many of them; but perhaps it is much 
better that it should never be discussed or settled. I 
don’t know what the consequences may be, if the masters 
were to lose their property by accidentally bringing their 
slaves to England. I hope it never will be finally dis- 
cussed; for I would have all masters think them free, and 
all Negroes think they were not, because then they would 
both behave better.’ 


These utopian sentiments left Granville unmoved. He 
recorded in his note-book that ‘Lord Mansfield avoided 
bringing the question to issue by discharging the Negro on 
some other pretence’, and prepared for a long struggle. 
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He was beginning to understand what Blackstone had meant 
by ‘uphill work in the Court of King’s Bench’. 

Three slaves in succession were rescued before a case 
occurred on which the issue could be forced before Lord 
Mansfield. At last in 1772, on the rescue of the negro 
Somersett, Granville decided to return to the attack. Somer- 
sett had, like Lewis, been brought to England as a slave, 
escaped, been captured by his master, and was rescued from 
a ship on which he was consigned for sale as a slave in 
Jamaica. There was no dispute as to the master’s claim, 
and no loophole for even Lord Mansfield’s ingenuity. Gran- 
ville worked hard in the preparation of the case. He not 
only paid the preliminary expenses, but provided Somer- 
sett’s counsel, who had caught a spark of Granville’s zeal 
and refused to accept fees, with a gigantic dissertation con- 
taining all the results of his legal researches. The counsel 
for the other side included, to Granville’s indignation, Mr. 
Dunning, who had appeared for the slave Lewis in the 
earlier case. With feelings akin to those of Mr. Pickwick 
when Mr. Sergeant Buzfuz informed Mr. Sergeant Snubbin 
that it was a fine morning, Granville recorded his condem- 
nation of ‘an abominable and insufferable practice in Law- 
yers, to undertake causes diametrically opposite to their own 
declared opinions of law and common justice’. 

Lord Mansfield twice adjourned the case, and threw out 
a hint to the slave-owner that the difficulty might even at 
that stage be avoided by setting free the slave. But his 
appeal met with no response, and his rather incoherent re- 
flections on the last adjournment showed that he had given 
up hope and was beaten. 


“The question is, if the owner had a right to detain 
the slave; for the sending of him over to be sold in 
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Jamaica. In five or six cases of this nature I have known 
it to be accommodated by agreement between the parties: 
On its first coming before me I strongly recommended it 
here. But if the parties will have it decided, we must 
give our opinion. Compassion will not, on the one hand, 
nor inconvenience on the other, be to decide; but the 
Law: in which the difficulty will be principally from the 
inconvenience on both sides . . . And now the question 
is whether any dominion authority or coercion can be 
exercised in this country, on a slave according to the 
American Laws? The difficulty of adopting the relation, 
without adopting it in all its consequences, is indeed 
extreme; and yet many of those consequences are abso- 
lutely contrary to the municipal law of England. We 
have no authority to regulate the conditions in which 
law shall operate. On the other hand, should we think 
the coercive power cannot be exercised; it is now about 
50 years since the opinion given by two of the greatest 
of their own or any times (since which no contract has 
been brought to trial, between the masters and slaves); 
the service performed by the slaves without wages, is a 
clear indication that they do not think themselves free by 
coming hither. The setting 14,000 or 15,000 men at 
once loose by a solemn opinion, is very disagreeable 
in the effects it threatens. There is a case in Hobart 
(Coventry and Woodfall), where a man had contracted 
to go as mariner; but the new case will not come within 
that decision. Mr. Steuart advances no claim on contract; 
he rests his whole demand on a right to the negro as 
slave, and mentions the purpose of detainure to be the 
sending of him over to be sold in Jamaica. If the 
parties will have judgment, “fiat justitia, ruat coelum”’; let 
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justice be done whatever be the consequence. £50 head 
may not be a high price; then a loss follows to the pro- 
prietors of about £700,000 sterling. How would the law 
stand with respect to their settlement, their wages? How 
many actions for any slight coercion by the master? We 
cannot in any of these points direct the law; the law must 
rule us. In these particulars, it may be of weighty con- 
sideration what provisions are made or set by law. Mr. 
Steuart may end the question by discharging or giving 
freedom to the negro. I did think at first to put the 
matter to a more solemn way of argument; but, if my 
brothers agree, there seems no occasion. I do not imagine 
after the point has been discussed on both sides so ex- 
tremely well, any new light could be thrown on the sub- 
ject. If the parties chose to refer it to the Common 
Pleas, they can give themselves that satisfaction when- 
ever they think fit. An application to Parliament, if the 
merchants think the question of great commercial con- 
cern, is the best, and perhaps the only method of settling 
the point for the future... .’ 


Steuart declined to release the slave, and Lord Mansfield 
saw that the game was up. In the following term he de- 
livered his judgment with due solemnity : 


‘We pay all due attention to the opinion of Sir 
Philip Yorke, and Lord Chancellor Talbot, whereby 
they pledged themselves to the British planters, for all 
the legal consequences of slaves coming over to this 
kingdom or being baptised, recognised by Lord Hard- 
wicke, sitting as Chancellor on the roth. of October 
1749, that trover would lie; that a notion had prevailed, 
if a negro came over, or became a Christian, he was 
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emancipated but no ground in law; that he and Lord 
Talbot, when Attorney and Solicitor General, were of 
opinion, that no such claim for freedom was valid... . 
We are so well agreed, that we think there is no occasion 
of having it argued (as I intimated an intention at first), 
before all the judges, as is usual, for obvious reasons, on 
a return to a Habeas Corpus. The only question before 
us is, whether the cause on the return is sufficient? If it 
is the negro must be remanded; if it is not, he must be 
discharged. Accordingly, the return states, that the slave 
departed and refused to serve; whereupon he was kept to 
be sold abroad. So high an act of dominion must be 
recognised by the law of the country where it is used. 
The power of a master over his slave, has been extremely 
different in different countries. The state of slavery is of 
such a nature, that it is incapable of being introduced on 
any reasons, moral or political, but only by positive law, 
which preserves its force long after the reasons, occa- 
sion, and time itself from whence it was created, is erased 
from memory. It is so odious, that nothing can be suf- 
fered to support it, but positive law. Whatever incon- 
veniences, therefore, may follow from the decision, I 
cannot say this case is allowed or approved by the law 
of England; and therefore the black must be discharged.’ 
Don Quixote had won, alone and unaided, and thence- 
forward he could proclaim that ‘as soon as any slave sets his 
foot on English ground he becomes free’. Granville had 
not been present in Court, and he heard the result from 
Somersett himself. It was contrary to the spirit of the 
Sharps to betray any signs of triumph or self-congratula- 
tion. The entry in Granville’s note-book was the barest 
statement of the facts. 
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‘June 22nd. This day James Somerset came to tell me 
that judgment was to-day given in his favour.’ There 
follows a short statement of the judgment, and then, 


“Thus ended G. Sharp’s long contest with Lord Mans- 
field, on the 22nd. of June 1772.’ 


V 
A CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 


RANVILLE’S career as a draper was short. In 1758, by 
€; the help of his friend Captain Stockdale, he was ap- 
pointed a clerk in the Ordnance Office, and thus announced 
his new profession to his brothers and sisters: 


‘Could you have ever imagined I should change my 
trade for a cockade? Tho’ indeed this changing is no new 
thing to me, for I believe I have had more variety even 
in my trade than any Draper in town for so small a num- 
ber of years... . Don’t think Pll wear Scarlet like the 
whore of Babylon, or a cockade though I questioned my 
friend Stockdale about it. My duty in ye Tower (Land 
Service) employs me between 5 and 6 hours every day 
at ye office of Ordnance for which I am to have £40 a 
year Salary and some perquisites.’ 


Granville was no doubt a conscientious official, but he 
does not seem to have been greatly interested in his duties. 
Among his papers are some regulations for the discipline of 
gentlemen-cadets, in which he presumably had a hand, and 
a letter reproving a subordinate for drunkenness in terms 
calculated to reclaim the most confirmed inebriate. It may 
have been his experience at the Ordnance Office which 
caused him during the Peninsular War to appeal to all his 
friends for support in a scheme to supply every soldier with 
a gigantic woolpack, with the object both of protecting the 
soldier from the enemy by a ready-made embankment and 
of improving employment in the wool trade. But his letters 
contain no reference to his work, except once to describe 
himself as a sinecurist, and we may safely assume that his 
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duties were not arduous, and did not seriously interfere 
either with his studies of Greek and Hebrew or with his 
researches into English law. His victory in the case of 
Somersett did not set him free for more active consideration 
of the problems of English ordnance, for he at once began 
a correspondence with Anthony Benezet and the Quakers 
of Philadelphia, which was destined to influence his relations 
with the Ordnance Office and his whole career. 

The Quakers of New England had declared against 
slavery and the slave-trade, but had not yet tried to convert 
Europe to their view. When a copy of Granville’s pamph- 
let found its way to Philadelphia, he was hailed as a brother 
by Benezet and the Friends at the moment when war with 
the American Colonies was imminent. The letter, with 
which Benezet began the correspondence under the shadow 
of impending war, was no doubt the first suggestion to 
Granville’s mind that the rebellious colonists might possibly 
be in the right. 

Philadelphia, 14th, 5 Mo. [May] 1772. 

EsTEEMED FRIEND GRANVILLE SHARP, 

I have long been desirous to advise with such well 
minded persons in England, who have a purport of the 
iniquity of the Slave Trade, and are concerned to prevent 
its continuation. And I should have been well pleased to 
have wrote to thee thereon, had I known how to do it; 
particularly as I had taken the freedom to republish but 
a part of thy acceptable, and I trust serviceable, treatise. 
But now, having a good opportunity, I make free affec- 
tionately to salute thee, and to send thee some copies of 
a treatise lately published here on that iniquitous traffic 
giving the best account of its origin, progress, etc. which 
we have been able to procure. . . . It is certainly incum- 
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bent on every lover of God and man to use his best 
endeavours that a stop may be put to this unnatural and 
barbarous traffic, as well on account of its dreadful effects 
on the poor Negroes, in the devastation it occasions in 
their country, the destruction and intolerable suffering it 
entails on those who remain in bondage, and their off- 
spring; but yet much more so in the case of their lordly 
oppressors, the people of the West India and southern 
colonies, to whom this dreadful evil will, in its conse- 
quences, extend beyond time, even in the regions of 
eternity, by hardening their hearts, so that they and their 
offspring become alienated from God, and are hastening 
to a state of greater and more deeply corrupt barbarity, 
than that from whence our northern progenitors sprung, 
before their acquaintance with Christianity. . . . My 
friend, J. Wesley, gives me expectation he will consult 
with thee about the expediency of making some weekly 
publication, in the public prints, on the origin, nature, 
and dreadful effects of the Slave Trade; which appears 
absolutely necessary, as many well-minded people, whe 
may have some influence, are ignorant of the case; and 
also because way may thereby be made for a further 
attempt towards the removal of this potent evil; to which 
we think, nothing will so effectually conduce as a repre- 
sentation to the King and both Houses of Parliament. This 
is what we have a right to do, and what will at least be 
a testimony on the behalf of truth. Indeed we cannot be 
at the same time silent and innocent spectators of the most 
horrid scene (if rightly considered, in itself, and in its 
consequences) that was, perhaps, ever acted upon the 
face of the earth. . . . I have also mentioned the matter, 
and sent some of the last and former treatises, to our 
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agent, Benjamin Franklin, who, I know, has a due sense 
of its iniquity and evil consequences, and would, I am 
persuaded, use his influence in endeavouring that an end 
should be put to the trade. . . . 1 beg and earnestly en- 
treat, by the mercies of God, that this matter of an appli- 
cation to the King and Parliament may be weighty with 
you—by those mercies, that each of us shall ere long, and 
perhaps very soon, recur to, when we shall have, with 
the greatest joy or grief, to remember that mercy is, with 
the blessing, promised to the merciful, and fulness of 
heart to those who truly hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness. The mode of such a representation you may better 
judge of than we can pretend to point out. I doubt not 
but thou wilt, upon enquiry, find more well-minded 
people ready to cry you ‘God Speed’ in this weighty 
service, than you are aware of. The most solid amongst 
all Dissenters, particularly the Presbyterians, would be 
well pleased to see an end put to the Slave Trade, and 
many, to slavery itself. The people of New England 
have made a law that nearly amounts to a prohibition of 
the trade, and, I am informed, have proposed to the 
Governor and Council that all Negroes born in the 
country should be free at a certain age. I know the flood 
of impiety and selfishness, which, as a torrent, seems to 
overflow, will be a great discouragement; but let us re- 
member, that the Lord’s power is above the power of 
darkness... . 
I remain thy Friend 


ANTHONY BENEZET. 
Every word of this letter went straight to Granville’s 
heart. Here was a correspondent very different from Arch- 


bishops who answered coldly through their chaplains, and 
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Doctors of Law who quibbled evasively when taxed with 
their former opinions. It mattered nothing that Benezet 
was a Quaker; Granville would be delighted to reason with 
him as he had reasoned with the Socinian and the Jew in 
his apprenticeship days. It mattered nothing that the British 
Parliament, so far from being the guardian of liberty to 
which Benezet would appeal, was at that moment consider- 
ing the claims of the slave-owners to an Act reversing the 
Somersett judgement. What mattered was the spirit of the 
letter. In the slave colonies themselves, where he might 
expect nothing but enmity, Granville had found, not a con- 
vert but another Quixote. The correspondence, which 
lasted until Benezet’s death, was the beginning of a real 
friendship between Granville and that group of American 
Quakers whose views were represented in England by 
Benjamin Franklin. 

In 1774, Granville was promoted to be assistant to Mr. 
Boddington, the secretary of the Ordnance Office, and in 
his new capacity he saw the demands made by the military 
authorities for Ordnance Stores. On the 28th of July 1775 
arrived the report from General Gage of the Battle of 
Bunker’s Hill. Granville read that Howe’s infantry, after 
heavy losses on the sun-scorched slope, had finally charged 
up the hill, and driven out the colonists with the bayonet, 
and he reflected that he had sent out these bayonets which 
had killed the countrymen of Benezet and Penn. He heard 
how the town of Charlestown had been bombarded and 
burnt, and it was in his mind that he had supplied the 
grenades which started the fires in American homes. He 
heard that the army was to attack again, and that Indian 
braves with tomahawks and scalping knives were to be en- 
rolled on the King’s side, to be let loose perhaps on the 
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with the urgent appeal for arms and equipment, which 
usually marks that early stage of a British campaign, when 
it is discovered that the fighting capacity of the enemy and 
the amount of equipment necessary to defeat him have both 
been under-estimated. One thing was clear. Granville 
would be called upon to send out those arms, and they 
would be used for the massacre of his Quaker friends. The 
thing was impossible, and, on the same day, Granville 
‘thought it right to declare my objections to the being any 
way concerned in that unnatural business’. The Ordnance 
Board evidently had a liking for Granville personally, for 
they, rather surprisingly, granted him leave of absence for 
two months, which seems to have been the official estimate 
of the length of the War of Independence. When his leave 
came to an end the war had hardly begun, and Granville 
had to ask for an extension: 


‘I cannot return to my ordnance duty whilst a bloody 
war is carried on, unjustly as I conceive, against my 
fellow-subjects; and yet, to resign my place would be to 
give up a calling, which, by my close attendance to it 
for near eighteen years, and by my neglect of every 
other means of subsistence during so long a period, is 
now become my only profession and livelihood.’ 


Once more the Board, ‘always desirous to grant you 
every indulgence in my power,’ allowed three months’ leave, 
without apparently reflecting on the inconvenience of an 
ordnance clerk, who seemed so curiously anxious to equip 
soldiers in peace-time, but, unless the cause met with his 
approval, would have nothing to do with them in time of 
war. A third application resulted in an extension of six 
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months; but after a year’s absence the Board felt that the 
limit of official indulgence had been reached, and gave him 
the choice between resignation or return to work. Gran- 
ville never hesitated for a moment. His post was his only 
means of subsistence, but he could take no part in the 
American war. He resigned his appointment, and rode 
quixotically off on a new adventure. 

He knew that while his brothers lived he need have no 
anxiety for food and lodging. During his leave from the 
Ordnance Office he had given up his salary, and his brothers 
had at once written him a letter which showed their affec- 
tionate respect for what he had done. 

London, October 5, 1775. 

Dear BRoTHER GRANVILLE, ; 

Many thanks for your very affectionate letter of the 
26th. of last month. We very much approve, here, of 
your asking a further leave of absence. It will give you 
a little leisure, which you so very much want, and it will 
let you have a little enjoyment of the friends you see so 
seldom; and, above all, it may give some chance for a 
turn in public affairs: and of this I do not at all despair; 
but if it should be otherwise, and you should think it 
proper, to give up your employment—I will speak now 
for my brother William as well as for myself—we are 
both ready and willing, and, God be thanked, at present 
able, to take care that the loss shall be none to you; and 
all that we have to ask in return, is, that you would con- 
tinue to live amongst us as you have hitherto done, 
without imagining that you will, in such a situation be 
burthensome to us, and also without supposing that it 
will then be your duty to seek employment in some other 
way of life; for, if we have the needful among us, it 
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matters not to whom it belongs—the happiness of being 
together is worth the expense, if it answered no further 
purpose. But I will go further, I have no doubt but the 
mutual assistance we are to each other, and the conse- 
quence we acquire by it, is more than adequate to any 
third employment we might reasonably hope could be 
obtained; and, in case of the death of either party, much 
more would be lost to the family by your absence than 
perhaps might be produced by other means .. . 
Your sincerely affectionate Brother, 
James SHARP. 


Dear Granvitte, I most heartily approve of what my 
brother has written above; and I hope you will think of 
the matter as we do. 

Much love as due, from your affectionate Brother, 
WILLIAM SHARP. 


This offer and its unhesitating acceptance by Granville 
are typical of the Sharp brothers. It would no more have 
occurred to the prosperous James and William that their 
invitation to Granville to share their income was in any 
way remarkable or unusual than it would have occurred to 
Granville that he need earn his living on uncongenial work 
rather than accept his brothers’ bounty. It was manifest to 
their matter-of-fact minds that Granville needed to be free 
to devote his life to the service of his fellow-men, and, as 
James had said, ‘if we have the needful among us, it matters 
not to whom it belongs’. Granville remained, in the com- 
mercial sense, unemployed, for the rest of his life, but he 
worked with an incessant energy which few commercial 
employees could equal. 


VI 
PEACE BY NEGOTIATION 


HEN he resigned from the Ordnance Office, Granville 
\X/ did not, as he had hoped, cut himself off from every- 
thing connected with the American War. He had written a 
Declaration of the Rights of the People to a Share in Legisla- 
tion, a dull enough tract on Irish politics, which had at- 
tracted, through the propagandist enthusiasm of Benezet, 
much more attention in America than at home. Through 
Benezet’s exertions his name was known in America as 
a liberator of the oppressed, the friend of freedom; and 
American agents, whether accredited or self-appointed, be- 
gan to appraise his value as a possible ally in their intrigues. 
Granville was simple-minded, but he was far from being a 
fool. It was pleasant to be consulted on constitutional ques- 
tions by shrewd New Englanders, who no doubt took care 
to profess an inquiring interest in the details of Frankpledge; 
but it was a different matter when he found his friends gently 
edging him into incautious talk on liberty, the rights of 
man and the like, which would ultimately have left him a 
confessed disloyalist, with no choice but service as an 
American agent. But Granville was wary. He soon saw 
that unguarded conversation with enemy agents in war time 
was a dangerous amusement, and that mysterious Americans 
who ‘would be happy to have the pleasure of meeting you, 
and of deploring with you, in friendly confidence, the 
misery and ruin of this devoted Country’, were people to 
be avoided. 
But in March 1777 he heard from two English merchants, 
whom he knew to be trustworthy, ‘that if the proper terms 
of reconciliation, consistent with their natural right as British 
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subjects were tendered to them within two or three months 
from that time, it would be so unquestionable a proof of 
the sincerity of our Government in its profession of redress 
and amity, as would be most gladly accepted by the Ameri- 
cans’. This discreetly obscure formula was discovered on 
inquiry to represent a suggestion by some Americans, of 
sufficient standing to deserve attention, that the claim to 
independence might be dropped if England would lead the 
way by offering them representation in Parliament. There 
is no reason to suppose that this proposal was known to the 
American Congress or to Washington, but the moment was 
not unfavourable for an offer of peace. Prices were rising 
throughout America, and Congress found it almost impos- 
sible either to feed or arm the volunteers who were flocking 
in to be trained for the defence against Howe and Burgoyne. 

Granville, by methods known only to himself, succeeded 
in getting an interview with the Secretary of State, to whom 
he propounded the scheme. Lord Dartmouth seems to 
have been sufficiently interested to ask Granville how our 
Parliamentary system could be reorganized to carry it out, 
for we find Granville a few days later eagerly forwarding 
proposals which would not only have provided for Ameri- 
can representation, but would have anticipated the Reform 
Bill of 1832. What Lord Dartmouth thought of it does not 
appear. He probably did not inform his colleagues in the 
Government of the scheme, for which Granville ‘would 
pledge my life for the success, provided a proper pledge 
could be given of our sincerity in treating’. Lord George 
Germaine was then busy on his plan for a threefold con- 
centration of the British forces on Albany where Howe, 
Burgoyne, and St. Leger were to join hands, and end the 


war in a triumph of Whitehall strategy. Already Burgoyne 
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was lecturing his Indian auxiliaries on the high principles, 
chiefly in reference to the ethics of scalping, which should 
distinguish His Majesty’s army in the field, and was pre- 
paring his army for that slow advance through the forest 
which was to end in Saratoga and surrender. The scheme 
had been much discussed in exalted circles, for Lord George 
Germaine was anxious to impress his military science upon 
a sceptical world, and for the moment the Government 
were not inclined to peace. 

In June, while Burgoyne’s siege-guns were labouring 
through the woods to Ticonderoga, Granville was pouring 
out his hopes to the Duke of Richmond, and, through the 
agency of General Oglethorpe, to Lord Chatham. These 
negotiations dragged into the autumn, while Burgoyne, in 
compliance with Lord George’s strategy, toiled on to Sara- 
toga, where, finding that Howe’s army had not been ordered 
to move towards the threefold concentration on which the 
scheme depended, he had no alternative but surrender. 
Burgoyne’s collapse probably extinguished any hope, which 
Granville’s anonymous friends may have cherished, of in- 
ducing the American Congress or Washington to accept 
the scheme; and it is clear from Granville’s notes that it did 
not make the English Government any more ready for 
negotiations. 

In the following year he was still conferring with the 
Duke of Richmond in the hope of persuading Chatham. 
But the end comes on April 7th, when he is shown ‘Lord 
Chatham’s answer, rejecting the proposal, and insisting on 
the sovereignty of England; and that he would be at the 
House at this day, to maintain his opinion’. On the follow- 
ing day Granville’s notes record that ‘Lord Chatham per- 
sisted in his violent resolution, and went to the House of 
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Lords to maintain it; was fully answered by the Duke of 
Richmond; and was so affected that he fainted and was 
carried out’. 

The episode is, of course, without importance in the 
history of the American War, but it has considerable sig- 
nificance in the history of Granville Sharp. The man who 
two years before had been dismissed from a subordinate 
clerkship in the Ordnance Office, and twenty years before 
had been a draper’s apprentice, was already able to claim 
interviews with Secretaries of State, and to put his views 
before Chatham. 

He did not, even then, give up all hope of ending the 
war, and in June 1781 he was lecturing Lord Dartmouth on 
the need of recognizing American independence. 

‘Waited on Lord Dartmouth at Blackheath. I informed 
his Lordship of the possibility of still treating with 
America, provided independency was admitted. He said, 
as both parties seemed to be agreed that America ought 
to be dependent on Parliament, it would be extremely 
dangerous for any Minister to admit the independence, 
as he would be liable to be impeached for treason. I 
urged the necessity for peace. No person could be more 
earnest than I had been, to recommend the measure of 
continuing America under the Crown, while there was 
the least probability of doing so; but the time was long 
past; I had myself given his Lordship timely notice of 
the very latest period. 

‘He said, “the Parliament had very fairly offered the 
full free constitution of England in 1778,” but I appealed 
to his Lordship, in reply, whether I had not clearly stated 
in March 1777, that no terms short of independency could 
be accepted six months after the time I waited on him. 
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The failure, therefore, of the proposal twelve months 
afterwards, was only a proof of the truth of my further 
information.’ 

There was evidently nothing to be done with Lord Dart- 
mouth; so Granville transferred his attentions to the Bishop 
of Peterborough and the Duke of Grafton. He was then 
in touch with Mr. Laurens, one of the American agents in 
England, and it is probable that the American Government 
was carefully watching the whole transaction with a view 
to their own negotiations. Granville almost succeeded in 
arranging a meeting between Laurens and the Duke of 
Grafton, but, at the last moment, the Duke took fright and 
escaped. A final attempt was made to secure the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Granville called first qn the Archbishop’s 
chaplain, Dr. Lort, but found him ‘very violent against all 
persons who opposed the Court measures’. There was 
nothing violent in his subsequent discussion with the Arch- 
bishop, when he ‘urged the propriety of the bishops joining 
together to move for peace. . . . | was heard with attention 
and politeness, but I could not prevail on his Grace to be 
active.’ Granville’s failure as a peacemaker was complete. 

But he was, after all, to win one success in America. He 
introduced episcopacy. In one of his tracts on slavery, he 
developed his idea of ‘the apostolic and primitive Catholic 
Church of Christ, which always maintained the natural and 
just right of the clergy and people of every diocese to elect 
their own bishops for above five hundred years after the 
establishment of it, until the Church of Rome began its 
baneful exertions to invade and suppress that just and im- 
portant right’. The suggestion of democratically elected 
bishops appealed strongly to the Americans, less, we may 
suppose, by reason of its origin, obvious only to Granville, 
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in the admonitions of Moses’ father-in-law, than as a means 
of once more asserting their new-won independence. But 
there were difficulties. The first American bishop to hold 
the Apostolic succession must be consecrated by existing 
bishops, and where could bishops be found to perform the 
rite without offending American susceptibilities? In Eng- 
land the candidates would be required to swear allegiance 
to King George, an ignominy unthinkable; in France they 
must swear allegiance to the Archbishop of Paris; and the 
Pope’s Nuncio would have nothing to do with them unless 
they would profess the Roman Catholic faith. A candidate 
for consecration had even arrived unannounced at Lambeth, 
and, on the Archbishop’s refusal to perform the sacred act 
on the spot, had ‘very abruptly left the room saying: “If 
your Grace will not grant me consecration, I know where 
to obtain it,” and immediately set off for Aberdeen’, where 
he was consecrated by a non-juring bishop. But it was un- 
dignified that the American candidates should be hawked 
round the capitals of Europe; and Franklin turned to Gran- 
ville for help. 

Nothing could have been better suited to Granville’s 
peculiar talent for negotiation. In 1784 he hurried to the 
Archbishop, who in due course obtained an Act of Parlia- 
ment authorizing the ordination of deacons and priests 
for foreign countries without the oath of allegiance. But 
the difficulty remained untouched as regards bishops; and 
Franklin began to consider the alternatives of procuring 
consecration from the Moravian Church in Poland or dis- 
pensing with consecration altogether. 

It seemed hopeless to ask for another Act of Parliament. 
The Archbishop had his doubts of the orthodoxy of the 


new American prayer book; and the Government felt no 
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enthusiasm for a measure which would have sent to America 
some substantial legacies bequeathed by charitable benefac- 
tors for the first establishment of an American Episcopate. 
But Granville persevered in his canvass of bishops. He 
showed that there was nothing dangerous in the new prayer 
book, which had among other changes substituted ‘the 
States’ for ‘the King’, and he argued that, in spite of the 
Act of Uniformity and the objections of Lord Thurlow, 
the Archbishop could consecrate the Americans without any 
change of law. At last in 1787 he succeeded, and Dr. Pro- 
vost of Philadelphia and Dr. White of Pennsylvania were 
duly consecrated by the Archbishop. 

Granville recorded it as one of the ‘extraordinary effects’ 
of his tract on slavery, ‘that the zealous exertions of the 
Quakers in America against slavery, jointly with the author 
of this book in the same just cause, should really have pro- 
duced the establishment of episcopacy in America, according 
to the primitive Catholic Church of Christ, though neither the 
Quakers nor the author of the book had the least idea of any 
such consequence arising from their united labours.’ Gran- 
ville’s rise in power was no less extraordinary. He was now 
a person of influence. 


VII 
THE SLAVE-TRADE 


HE liberation of slaves in England led naturally to an 
clase on slavery itself. From the moment of Jonathan 
Strong’s appeal from the Poultry Counter, Granville’s mind 
began to explore the ethics of slavery, and before he had 
wrung the Somersett judgement from Lord Mansfield, he 
was committed to the new crusade. Jonathan’s story was, 
no doubt, moving; and Jonathan’s appearance outside the 
surgery, followed by an experience of Mr. Lisle’s manners 
and methods, were enough to convince any one of ordinary 
imagination that African slavery, if negroes were to be re- 
garded as sentient beings, was fundamentally wrong. Gran- 
ville was no doubt impressed, but his mind needed sanctions 
more conclusive than the object lessons of Jonathan and 
Lisle, and he turned for guidance to a scrutiny of the Old 
Testament. 

The results, which appear in his tracts on slavery, were 
remarkable. He was satisfied that slave-owning had been 
sanctioned in the case of the Jews, but the sanction had been 
confined to the ‘particularly wicked nations’, who had the 
misfortune to occupy the land of Canaan before the Jewish 
invasion. Most of the disasters, or ‘national judgments’, 
which afflicted the Jews were due to their exceeding the 
limit of their sanctions as slave-owners. Indeed, many of 
the more striking calamities of the Old Testament might be 
attributed, in Granville’s view, to God’s vengeance against 
slave-owners. He developed this theory in his Law of Retri- 
bution, a tract of 350 pages, plentifully sprinkled with Hebrew 
quotations, in which he argued that, since the Plagues of 
Egypt and the captivity of the Jews were the direct results of 
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slave-owning, the prospective fate of England, chief among 
slave-trading nations, must be alarming indeed! 


“What violence among the Jews’, he concludes, ‘before 
their captivity, was ever risen up into so destructive a 
“Rod of Wickedness”—as the AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE 
now carried on by our Liverpool and Bristol Merchants >” 


After this discovery Granville had no choice. Slavery 
was the accursed thing, and only by abandoning slavery 
and the slave-trade could his country escape destruction. 
His countrymen must be told the truth, before it was too 
late. 

But he had first to ascertain the truth. The enormous 
output of literature on slavery, which was to mark the next 
half century, had not yet begun, and, except for such infor 
mation as might be picked up from West India merchants, 
sailors on half-pay, or from emancipated slaves, it was by 
no means easy to discover the facts. 

He learnt without difficulty that the African slave-trade, 
which had been in existence since the heroic days of Sir 
John Hawkins, had increased considerably during the last 
half-century, and was still increasing. More than half the 
trade was in English hands. The slaves were, of course, 
wanted to provide labour on the plantations of the West 
Indies and the American colonies, and the increase in the 
demand was to provide for the development of new planta- 
tions. He learnt, too, how extensive and powerful were the 
industries in which slaves were employed. The most im- 
portant of them was sugar-planting, a speculative but highly 
profitable trade, which accounted for the chief demand for 
slaves, and produced exports of over £2,000,000 a year. 
The demand for sugar in England was rising steadily with 
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the increasing use of tea, and throughout the West Indies 
new plantations were being developed and extended as 
quickly as slaves could be shipped over to work them. The 
British Government was interested in sugar-growing; it was 
a valuable source of revenue; it helped to develop British 
shipping; and it maintained the thriving trade of sugar- 
refining in England. These advantages were safeguarded 
by a law compelling the planters to ship all their sugar to 
England, to send it only on British ships, and, in the inter- 
ests of the sugar-refiners, to send it raw. The plantations 
were vitally important to English trade, and the Govern- 
ment might be relied upon to watch very jealously any 
interference with their prosperity. And besides the inter- 
ests of the Government, there was also the influence of the 
plantation-owners to be reckoned with by any one who 
contemplated an attack on slavery. Some of the most 
powerful families in England were owners of West Indian 
plantations, and the eighteenth century was not a time when 
the rights of property could be ignored. It was obvious 
from the most superficial examination that the plantations 
depended upon the slave-trade, and that an attack on the 
slave-trade would bring into action not only the ship- 
owners engaged in the transport of slaves, but vested inter- 
ests of incalculable size and power. 

Granville seems to have been unmoved by the imposing 
forces which he intended to provoke. He had unbounded 
faith in human nature, and he probably believed that slave- 
owners would respond to the reasoning of his Law of 
Retribution. All they needed was to be told the truth, and, 
with this object, he began collecting information on the 
conditions under which the slaves were recruited. He found 
that the history of a slave, excepting those who were born 
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in slavery in the plantations, consisted of three stages. The 
first was his enslavement or capture in Africa; then came 
the Middle Passage, as the journey by sea from Africa to the 
plantations was called; and then, for those who survived, 
slavery in the plantations. The first two stages directly 
concerned the slave-trade; the last concerned only the wider 
problem of slavery. 

With regard to the recruitment of slaves in Africa it was 
difficult to collect the facts, but when collected they dis- 
closed a state of affairs for which there could be no defence. 
The trade was carried on mainly from the ports of Liver- 
pool, Bristol, and London, and the traders had established 
agents on the West Coast of Africa whose business it was 
to procure slaves. The orthodox, or- officially declared, 
method was to buy prisoners, either criminals or prisoners 
of war, from the native kings; but this source of supply 
would not go far to meet the demands of the trade, and the 
agents had to find other means. These included trumped-up 
charges against innocent natives, stirring up wars between 
neighbouring tribes, bribing native kings or Arab raiders to 
set out on raids inland, and, where other means failed, the 
wholesale kidnapping of negroes by a crew of a slave-ship. 
The number of slaves captured each year will never be 
known. Granville estimated the number shipped to the 
plantations in 1768 at 104,000, and this was certainly not 
exaggerated. The numbers who were killed in slave-raids, 
or died in the horrors of their last journey to the coast, or 
in their half-starved captivity in the agents’ enclosures, was 
certainly as great as, and probably much greater than, the 
number shipped to the plantations. As the demand for 
slaves increased, the supply became scarcer, and the raids 
penetrated farther and farther inland over a country devas- 
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tated by panic and civil war. The grip of the slave-trade lay 
heavy over vast tracts of Africa, where the hunt for slaves 
left its track of deserted villages and ruined crops, and the 
natives lived in constant terror of the white man’s approach. 

The Middle Passage was, if possible, more shameful than 
the capture of the slaves. The capture, although instigated 
by the white traders, was to a large extent carried out by 
the natives; but the infamy of the Middle Passage falls upon 
white men alone. Although it was a lucrative, if hazardous, 
trade, it attracted only the worst and poorest section of 
British seamen, and few of them could be induced to make 
a second voyage on a slaver unless driven to it by absolute 
starvation. The truth, as Granville slowly discovered it, 
has often been related, but no description can do more than 
hint at the agony of these voyages across the Atlantic. The 
facts, shorn of unnecessary horrors, are that the slaves were 
stowed below decks in conditions of almost inconceivable 
overcrowding; and the long tropical voyage, when hatches 
were often battened down for several days on end in rough 
weather, meant suffering of a kind that can hardly be 
imagined. They were ‘packed’, as Lord Stanhope described 
it, ‘like books on a shelf,’ and the description was far from 
exaggerating the condition of the negroes who were shackled 
in pairs and laid side by side along the bottom of the ship 
without room to turn their bodies, or were placed equally 
crowded on a shelf or platform between the deck and the 
bottom of the ship. In fine weather they were brought on 
deck for a short time every day and were made to leap up 
and down for exercise while their holds were cleaned out, 
but if the sea was rough they were kept below, falling 
together as the ship rolled ‘in one mass of living corrup- 
tion’. When the storm abated the hatches would be opened 
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and the dead slaves thrown to the sharks. Granville heard 
terrible stories of slaves jumping into the sea and throwing 
up their arms in triumph as they escaped to die, of sick 
slaves thrown overboard while still alive, and of instru- 
ments worthy of the Inquisition to force despairing slaves 
to eat. ‘he number of deaths on a voyage varied according 
to the weather and the health of the slaves. A voyage in 
which only one in five was thrown overboard was success- 
ful. The proportion was often much higher. 

Granville was not alone in his investigations. Other re- 
formers were turning their attention to the slave-trade, and 
it is a curious fact that, although each of them must have 
realized the overwhelming difficulty of their venture, none 
of them abandoned it on that account., It must, in those 
early days, have seemed almost impossible to attack the 
slave-trade. It would mean a fight with the shipping inter- 
est, the planters, the sugar-refiners, the English investors, 
and the Government, rallied in alliance to defend the rights 
of property. But Granville and his fellow-pioneers were 
undismayed. They were no doubt inspired by their religious 
faith and by philanthropic zeal, as reformers have been in- 
spired before and since. But there was, as their writings 
show, something about the slave-trade which was unlike 
other philanthropic causes. It became a haunting obsession 
to them. Their minds were never free from the horror of 
the Middle Passage and the martyrdom of the negro race. 
The thought of it was with them always, and they could 
look for no peace while the trade endured. 


Vill 
SLAVERY IN THE PLANTATIONS 
are Granville, and those who believed with him that 


slavery under any conditions was opposed to all prin- 
ciples of justice, it mattered little whether acts of cruelty in 
the plantations were common or rare. To them the fact 
of slavery was enough. That men should be made slaves 
against their will was an intolerable wrong which must be 
set right, and the wrong was not affected by what happened 
in the plantations. 

But, even among the leading abolitionists, this was not 
the general view. It was easy to arouse a storm of indigna- 
tion against the slave-trade by judiciously chosen stories of 
the Middle Passage or the treatment of prisoners in the 
picaroons of Old Calabar, and it would be no less easy to 
stir up feeling against the slave-owners by lurid descriptions 
of the driver’s lash and the fate of runaway negroes. But a 
cail to arms against slavery as a cause in itself would have 
been very coolly received, and Granville soon found that, 
no matter how ominous his warnings from the Old Testa- 
ment, his most effective weapon must consist of reliable 
evidence of the ill-treatment of slaves by planters. Such 
evidence would in any case be necessary for the attack on 
the slave-trade, for the planters would defend the trade, and, 
unless they could be covered with the same odium as the 
traders, there was not much hope for abolition. 

But the facts of slavery were more difficult to discover 
than the facts of the slave-trade. In the slave-trade condi- 
tions were uniform. ‘here were no degrees of humanity 
among slave-ships. They were all bad, and the story of one 
slaver was the story of all. But the position in the planta- 
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tions was very different. Information was more difficult to 
obtain. Most of the plantations were in remote districts; 
visitors were not encouraged to make inquiries among the 
slaves; and what actually happened was known only to the 
planters and the slaves themselves. Even when information 
could be obtained it was full of contradictions. 

Even to-day when slavery has been finally destroyed, 
and all the evidence accumulated by either side can be read 
in the reports of Committees and the pamphlets of propa- 
gandists, it is not easy to decide what was the real condition 
of slaves on the plantations in Granville’s day. There is 
plenty of well-authenticated evidence of the most fiendish 
cruelty, of half-starved slaves flogged to work, of slaves 
beaten to death for trumpery offences, of slaves broken on 
the wheel for stirring up discontent, of slaves burnt alive 
for assaulting their driver, of slaves hunted down and muti- 
lated for an attempt to escape, and of the driver’s whip as 
the universal accompaniment of slave labour. But there is 
no less reliable evidence on the other side, of slaves acquir- 
ing property and living in comfort not below the standard 
of an English labourer, of slaves on a footing of friendship 
and confidence with their masters, of plantations where the 
whip was almost unknown, and of whole districts where the 
slaves were well fed, prosperous, and contented. The con- 
flict of testimony is much more marked than the usual 
divergence of views between accusers and apologists. If 
the stories of atrocities were true, how could there be any 
truth in the evidence of contentment and well-living? 

The explanation is that conditions varied greatly in dif- 
ferent colonies and in different plantations in the same 
colony. In the Spanish colonies slaves were protected by 
law. They could earn their freedom, and families could not 
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be divided on a sale. In the French colonies their position 
was defined by the Code Noir, which, in practice, left them 
almost without protection. In the English colonies they 
had no legal status, and the manumission of slaves was dis- 
couraged by the authorities. it was illegal to murder a 
slave, but, as slaves could not give evidence, a planter who 
murdered a slave ran no serious danger. 

The difference between masters and their methods of 
treating slaves was even greater than the difference between 
colonies. While no description could exaggerate the horrors 
of slavery under a cruel or stupid planter, it is clear that the 
life of a slave under a good master was by no means in- 
tolerable, if we take into account the conditions under which 
free Englishmen were working in the eighteenth century. 
On the sugar-plantations the slaves were certainly over- 
driven during the four months of harvest, but their work, 
as Cobbett and Oastler pointed out, was not harder than 
that of English children in the textile factories. After har- 
vest time hours were long and holidays few, but the daily 
task was not, as a rule, severe. On a good plantation the 
slaves were not underfed, and they were often able to put 
by considerable savings by selling the surplus food grown 
in their own plots. It is true that a slave might at any 
moment be flogged without trial or appeal, but English 
soldiers and sailors were constantly flogged after the most 
perfunctory trials, and on good plantations floggings were 
rare. A good planter was usually on good terms with 
his slaves. He knew that they worked better when they 
were contented, and they were at least treated with the 
care and humanity shown to valuable animals. A slave 
who survived the ‘seasoning’ period, which was said to kill 
a third of the slaves imported, was worth £50, and was 
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_treated with the care which property of such value could 
command. 

Whether the majority of planters in the English colonies 
were, by the standard of the time, good or bad masters is a 
matter for conjecture. The standard was certainly falling. 
Planters of the old type, who were content to live all their 
lives on colonial estates, were dying out, and were being 
replaced by the agents of English investors or by specula- 
tors, whose only object was to accumulate a fortune and go 
home to England. The slaves were the victims also of the 
increased competition, caused by the development of new 
plantations, and the ‘speeding up’ system of the new planters, 
but the proportion of good masters was certainly much 
higher than public opinion at the end of the eighteenth 
century was led to believe. 

But even under the most enlightened masters slaves in 
the English colonies were exposed to one constant danger, 
which weighed heavily against any advantages to be gained 
from their good treatment. Sugar-growing was a gamble, 
and bankruptcies were frequent. The slaves were liable at 
any moment to be sold for debt, if their master became in- 
solvent. The results of such a sale might be terrible. Hus- 
bands, wives, and children might be separated and sent to 
different estates or even to different islands, and a comfort- 
able life under a good master might be exchanged for the 
worst horrors of the field-gang. 

Life under a bad owner need not be described. Stupid 
and brutal masters have never been lacking in industry, and 
the control of slaves had a peculiar attraction for men of 
that type. Their natural brutality was stimulated by the 
tropical climate, the constant anxieties of their trade, and 
by the real difficulty of inducing the lazy sullen negroes to 
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work. Every influence tended to make them worse, and the 
results were sometimes indescribable. Details of atrocities, 
showing the depths of brutality to which slave-owners could 
sink, may be left to the imagination. They are of no interest 
except that they reveal an apparently perverse tendency 
among planters deliberately to sacrifice the lives of valuable 
slaves. These executions, which were sometimes elaborately 
planned in the form of burning alive or ‘breaking on the 
wheel’, were too frequent to be accidental. They were not 
the unforeseen results of excessive punishment, nor were 
they due to uncontrolled outbursts of rage. They were in 
many cases as deliberate and cold-blooded as the ministra- 
tions of a public executioner, and the question arises why 
planters were so often willing to sacrifice their property in 
this way. 

The reason seems to be that the planters were desperately 
frightened, and this fact explains a great deal of their col- 
lapse under the attacks of the abolitionists. Slave-owning 
was a dangerous trade, and the danger was becoming steadily 
worse. The state of the French colony of San Domingo 
illustrates the insecurity of slave-owners in most of the 
plantations. The population of San Domingo before the 
French Revolution consisted of some 35,000 white colonists 
divided into mutually antagonistic groups (permanent set- 
tlers, officials, speculative planters, and ‘poor whites’), over 
25,000 mulattoes or free negroes, of whom some were slave- 
owners and all were bitterly hostile to the whites, and nearly 
halfa million black slaves. There were also the maroons, or 
rebel slaves, of whom large bodies roamed in the mountains 
and forests, ready, not only to defend themselves against 
recapture, but to raid unprotected estates, burn the crops 
and houses, and revenge themselves upon the planter and 
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his family with all the zest of their primitive traditions com- 
bined with the more sophisticated methods of the slave- 
trade. The planters lived in a state of constant fear of 
revolts of their slaves and raids by maroons; and the whole- 
sale massacre of both whites and mulattoes when the negroes 
finally rose during the French Revolution, shows that their 
fears were well-founded. They had always in their minds 
the thought of the overwhelming multitudes of sullen slaves 
who might one day rise and destroy them, and they tended, 
as panic-stricken rulers tend in such circumstances, to assert 
their authority by a Reign of Terror. The symptoms of 
their panic, in the form of senseless slaughterings and in- 
geniously elaborate cruelty, are indeed not unlike the atroci- 
ties which are to be found in Reigns of Terror at any time 
in history. The same panic and the same results are usually 
apparent in each case. 

San Domingo was an extreme example, but the fear of 
slave rebellions existed in different degrees in all colonies. 
Jamaica had its Maroon Wars, in which troops were neces- 
sary to suppress the rebels, and bands of maroons existed 
in most of the British islands. As the number of slaves 
increased, to meet the ever-growing demands of the planters, 
the position grew more dangerous. The slavers in Africa 
had to go farther afield, and their captures often included 
slaves from the untameable Koramanti tribes, whose pre- 
sence on a plantation was an incitement to a general revolt. 
Sometimes, too, the trade would sweep in a black sorcerer 
or magician, expert in the technique of poisoning, whose 
influence among the slaves would be all-powerful. The 
possibility of death by some mysterious and agonizing 
poison was then added to the prospect of a slave rebeliion. 
So serious was the danger that Jamaica and some of the 
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American colonies proposed that the importation of new 
slaves should be restricted, but the Home Government, on 
the representations of the English slave-traders, refused to 
‘allow the colonies to check or discourage in any degree a 
traffic so beneficial to the nation’. 

In fact the planters were not nearly as strong as they 
appeared. To the abolitionists their position must have 
seemed almost impregnable. The system of slavery and 
the slave-trade had been recognized for over a century, and 
it had the support of the Government and of some of the 
richest men in England. But the defences of the planters 
were crumbling before the abolitionists began their attack. 
The dangers of slave-owning were steadily increasing. 
Something must happen; the thing could not go on for 
ever; and, even if there had been no demand for abolition, 
the planters would have been driven to face the alternatives 
of either a reorganization of their methods or an explosion 
of their world. 


IX 
THE ABOLITIONISTS 


RANVILLE was not the founder of abolition. In Penn- 

sylvania John Woolman, after agonies of introspection, 
had decided in 1753 that he could not prepare a will for 
a brother Quaker who wished to divide slaves among his 
children. The story is recorded in his diary: 


‘About this time a person at some distance lying sick, 
his brother came to me to write his will. I knew he had 
slaves, and, asking his brother, was told he intended to 
leave them as slaves to his children. As writing is a 
profitable employ, and as offending sober people was dis- 
agreeable to my inclination, I was straitened in my mind; 
but as I looked to the Lord, He inclined my heart to 
His testimony. I told the man that I believed the practice 
of continuing slavery to this people was not right, and 
that I had a scruple in my mind against doing writings 
of that kind; that though many of our society kept them 
as slaves, still I was not easy to be concerned in it, and 
desired to be excused from going to write the will.’ 


The Quakers were the first to condemn slavery, and they 
have the greater distinction of deciding against their own 
interest. Many of them were slave-owners when they de- 
clared that members of their society must neither own nor 
deal in slaves. 

In 1772 Granville began canvassing the archbishops and 
bishops, and was delighted to find them ready to join him 
against the slave-trade. ‘A very great majority of them’, he 
noted, ‘gave me reason to hope that they would publicly 
oppose any further encouragement of the Slave-Trade had 
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it come before them in the House of Lords.’ The Bishop of 
Peterborough began to collect information on the Spanish 
system, and the Bishop of St. David’s promised his whole- 
hearted co-operation, although his Lordship opined that 
‘the powers of custom, indolence, and self-interest, are 
violent oppugners of reformation’. By 1779 the support of 
almost all the bishops had been secured. 

The Quakers meanwhile were organizing a petition to 
Parliament against the slave-trade, and in 1784 they began 
distributing Benezet’s pamphlet, choosing rather surpris- 
ingly the English public schools for their first experiments in 
propaganda. Encouraged by their success in those founda- 
tions traditionally unreceptive of new ideas, they proceeded 
to form a permanent Committee to carry on the agitation. 

Benezet had brought Granville into touch with the 
Quakers, and he soon met the other pioneers of abolition. 
They were a strangely varied group, and, without any defi- 
nite distribution of functions, each of them seems to have 
specialized in one particular aspect of the work. The first 
to appear was James Ramsay, who, after working for many 
years as a clergyman in St. Christopher, had returned to 
England with an unquenchable hostility to slavery, and, 
what was more useful, a detached knowledge of the methods 
of the trade and the ways of planters. He continued for five 
years to provide facts for the reformers, but his nature was 
too gentle for the acerbities of a parliamentary agitation. 
The champions of the trade thought their best defence 
against Ramsay would lie in an attack on his character by 
means of deliberate slanders. They were right. Ramsay’s 
health collapsed under the strain. He died in 1795; and 
Molyneux, one of the planters’ leaders in Parliament, is said 
to have claimed the credit of killing him. 
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Another active reformer was Thomas Clarkson, who was 
recruited to the cause by a chance as casual as Granville’s 
meeting with Jonathan Strong. In 1784, the Vice-Chancel- 
lor of Cambridge was an opponent of slavery, and set as the 
subject for the Latin Essay, ‘Whether it is right to enslave 
men against their will?’ Clarkson competed, was placed 
first, and duly read his prize essay in the Senate House. As 
he rode back to London, after reading his essay, it suddenly 
occurred to him that perhaps the arguments which he had 
just declaimed were true, and that, if so, the wrongs of 
slavery, which he had so successfully depicted, must be 
real. The shock of this discovery was so profound that he 
had to dismount and sit by the side of the road to review 
his position. He got up convinced that it was his duty to 
devote himself to the abolition of the slave-trade. After 
further introspection and meetings with Granville and Ram- 
say he gave up his intention of taking orders, and began an 
inquiry into the actual working of the English slave-trade. 
He specialized in detailed research, and without his informa- 
tion the case for abolition could never have been made out. 
It was due to Clarkson’s visits to the slaving-ports that the 
abolitionists could produce a plan showing the exact dimen- 
sions of a slave-ship and the way in which slaves were 
packed; it was due to his constant talks with sailors and his 
laborious scrutiny of shipping lists that they could reveal 
how serious was the loss of life among slaving-crews caused 
by disease and ill-treatment, and how futile, in conse- 
quence, was the long-established argument of the slavers 
that the trade must go on as a means of providing sailors 
for the navy; and it was due to his wanderings in the sailors’ 
quarter of Liverpool that they could produce specimens of 
the shackles with which slaves were chained and the instru- 
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ments used to force their mouths open when they would 
not eat. It was Clarkson who collected specimens of native 
work from West Africa to prove that the negroes were 
capable of other functions than the breeding of slaves; and 
it was Clarkson who went to France in the interests of 
abolition at the beginning of the Revolution to confer with 
reforming deputies, meet black delegates from San Do- 
mingo, draft a speech for Mirabeau, and finally submit a 
copy of his essay to Louis XVI, omitting, however, the 
gruesome plan of the slave-ship which, Necker thought, 
‘would affect His Majesty too much, as he was then indis- 
posed’. Emotional and erratic in judgment, Clarkson was 
not the man to lead a movement, but he may be credited 
with most of the spade-work in the early days of the agita- 
tion which made abolition possible. 

The last and the most important of the leaders was, of 
course, William Wilberforce, whose life and achievements 
are well known. It is enough to say that his share in the 
work was to take Abolition through Parliament, and that 
his qualifications were his supreme Parliamentary ability, 
both as debater and strategist, and, no less useful, his influ- 
ence as the closest and most trusted friend of the Prime 
Minister. 

Granville’s share in the work is not very clear, but he 
seems to have devoted himself mainly to the ethical aspect 
of slavery. His pamphlets and his correspondence consist 
generally of detailed arguments to show that slavery and 
the slave-trade were sins against the laws of God, and that a 
divine retribution might be expected to fall upon any nation 
or person involved in the accursed thing. This moral 
argument was by no means the easiest part of the reformers’ 
work. Not only was slavery a well-recognized institution, 
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but a considerable number of well-educated and thoughtful 
people, who might have been ready to admit that the en- 
slavement of human beings was wrong in principle, were 
convinced that the African negroes were not human beings 
at all, but a species of lower animal. This view was the 
cause of Granville’s correspondence with the well-known 
governor, Philip Thicknesse, whose military and admini- 
strative experiences had shown him something of life in the 
West Indies. The ex-governor evidently felt that his own 
conduct had been open to criticism, but he was genuinely 
unconvinced that the case against slavery could apply to 
such creatures as the negroes. 


‘Having lived in Jamaica when too young to think 
seriously on any subject, you have brought to my mind 
many circumstances which then struck me with horror. 
I once saved a beautiful girl from being soundly whipped! 
She paid me some time afterwards in a manner I ought 
now to blush at, but when I offered to pay her for the 
kindness she had shown me she absolutely refused and 
said: “No massa my heart beat true for you.” But yet 
surely they ought to be slaves, for do they not prefer a 
necklace of glass to one of solid gold? Have they not 
flatt noses and thick lips, and did they not fire upon me 
and wound me with glass bottles from an ambush, only 
for going to hunt them a little in the blue mountains with 
fifty or sixty soldiers?’ 


Granville’s reply to this ingenuous suggestion need not 
be quoted. It consisted of logical conclusions based on the 
admitted fact that the majority of planters were the parents 
of half-caste children by slave girls. If the negroes were not 
human beings, what were those half-caste children, such as 
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the Miss Schwartz of Vanity Fair, who were so often sent 
to England for their education? The question was raised so 
often that it became necessary to publish his arguments as a 
pamphlet. 

The prevailing view that negro slaves were mere articles of 
commerce was illustrated in the case of the slave-ship Zong, 
which sent Granville in a white-heat of indignation calling 
for justice from Ministers of the Crown, bishops, and any 
one to whom an appeal might be addressed. The facts of 
the case were simple. The slaver Zong (Luke Collingwood, 
master) sailed from the West Coast of Africa in September 
1781 with over four hundred slaves bound for Jamaica. 
The slaves seem to have been a poor lot, for sickness set in 
early in the voyage, and it was clear that the loss in deaths 
would be serious. But Collingwood was not disturbed. 
He had thought of a simple way out of the difficulty. The 
ship’s insurance policy contained a jettison clause, under 
which the insurance company would bear the loss if the 
captain were compelled to throw overboard any part of the 
cargo in order to save the rest. What was more simple than 
to put the loss of sick slaves on the Insurance Company ? 
Informing his startled and slightly protesting crew that the 
ship was short of water and that the only hope of safety lay 
in getting rid of some of the slaves, Collingwood had suc- 
cessive batches amounting to over 130 slaves brought up 
on deck and driven over the side. When Granville heard 
of this atrocity, his first act was to demand that the law 
should take its course and that the murderers should be 
brought to trial. The law took its course, but the trial was 
not for murder. It was only an action between the Insurance 
Company and the ship-owner to decide whether the throw- 
ing over of the slaves was a genuine act of jettison, for which 
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the Company would have to pay, or a fraud on the policy, 
in which case the Company would escape payment. Gran- 
ville, who was in Court, heard his view of the matter con- 
temptuously disposed of by the Solicitor-General, who ap- 
peared for the owners, and, glaring severely at Granville, 
ridiculed any ‘pretended appeals to feelings of humanity’. 


‘If any man of them,’ one can almost hear the practised 
inflections of forensic indignation, ‘if any man of them 
was allowed to be tried at the Old Bailey for a murder, 
I cannot help thinking, if that charge of murder was 
attempted to be sustained, it would be folly and rashness 
to a degree of madness; and so far from the charge of 
murder lying against these people, there is not the least 
imputation—of cruelty, I will not say; but—of impro- 
priety: not in the least!’ 


That was the ordinary opinion of the day, and it was 
Granville’s special business to prove that it was wrong. 

In 1787, at the instance of the Quakers, a Committee of 
abolitionists was formed. Granville, as the doyen of the 
movement, was invited to be chairman, and Clarkson and 
Ramsay were members. It is not clear what share Gran- 
ville took in the work of the Committee, which ultimately 
succeeded in carrying abolition. He was not entirely at 
home in a gathering mainly composed of Quakers, and we 
find him wishing ‘for the honour of the Church of England 
that some of our dignified clergy would subscribe to it, and 
this more especially as the Anabaptist congregation and 
some of the Methodists are making collections for the same’. 
According to his own description he took very little part in 
the work of the Committee. 


‘I have still a nominal house at least, at No. 8 in the 
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Old Jewry as before, where an abundance of letters are 
directed to me, for the Committee of Gentlemen asso- 
ciated with the abolition of the Slave-Trade have thought 
proper to choose me as their Chairman, and much busi- 
ness has been done in my name, though I have never yet 
been in the Chair or attended the meetings; but have 
only signed the letters which have been sent to me; for 

I previously told the gentlemen that it would be impos- 

sible for me to undertake any additional trouble and they 

answered that they would only desire the use of my name 
and signature, and would among themselves in rotation 
undertake to write all the letters.’ 

This letter to his brother is surprisingly unlike Gran- 
ville. That the champion of Jonathan Strong should leave 
the struggle to others, that the man who had learned 
Hebrew to defeat the Jew, Greek to defeat the Socinian, 
and Law to defeat Lord Mansfield, should find it ‘impossible 
to undertake any additional trouble’ in the cause of aboli- 
tion, is hardly credible. Evidence from other sources shows 
that he was not quite so detached as he suggests; according 
to Clarkson he frequently attended meetings, and he led the 
deputation to Pitt in 1788 when Wilberforce was ill, and 
secured the famous declaration that ‘his heart was with us; 
that he had pledged himself to Mr. Wilberforce that the 
cause should not suffer’. But it is none the less true that he 
took very little part in the Committee’s work. He would 
write innumerable letters to bishops, confute opponents, 
and produce pamphlets with prodigious energy, but he 
never showed the same enthusiasm in the business of the 
Committee. Probably the reason for his aloofness was not 
the humility of spirit suggested by Clarkson, but an uneasy 
doubt whether he ought to be with them at all. Early in 
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its career the Committee decided, for obvious reasons of 
expediency, to attack the slave-trade only and to make no 
open denunciation of slavery itself. This decision was 
strongly opposed by Granville in a minority of one. Clark- 
son has recorded that ‘with a loud voice, a powerful em- 
phasis, and both hands uplifted towards Heaven’, he begged 
the Committee to accept his view, and ‘did not hesitate to 
pronounce all present guilty before God, for shutting those, 
who were then slaves all the world over, out of the pale of 
their approaching labours’. No doubt the Committee was 
right. To ask for the wholesale abolition of slavery at that 
stage was the dream of a visionary, and it would almost 
certainly have taken the abolition of the slave-trade out of 
practical politics. But Granville’s conscience can never have 
been entirely at rest on the Committee, and he found it 
necessary later to record his views in a memorandum which 
is typical of him. 

‘Having been required by the Committee of the Society 
in London instituted for effecting the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade to sign officially with my name the resolu- 
tions in answer to Bryan Edwards Esqre., I think it 
necessary to declare with respect for myself individually, 
that though I have carefully maintained the principles and 
orders of that Society in every transaction wherein I have 
been concerned as a Member of it, ever since its founda- 
tion in the year 1787, and have always strictly limited my 
official endeavours to the single declared object of the 
Institution “the Abolition of the Slave-Trade’”’, yet I am 
bound in reason and common justice to mankind to de- 
clare further, that many years (at least 20 years) before 
the Society was formed, I thought (and I ever shall think) 
it to be my duty to expose the monstrous impiety and 
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cruelty (for “Impious and Cruel” are the legal epithets 
for such iniquity) not only of the Slave-Trade, but of 
Slavery itself in whatever form it is favoured, and like- 
wise to assert that no authority on earth can ever render 
such enormous iniquity legal, but that the Divine Retri- 
bution (“the measure for measure” so clearly denounced 
in the Holy Scriptures) will inevitably pursue every Gov- 
ernment or legislature that shall presume to establish or 
even to tolerate such abominable injustice! See my Re- 
presentation on the Injustice and dangerous Tendency of 
Tolerating Slavery printed in 1769 after a law-suit im- 
pending against me for two years for having expressed 
the illegality of slavery, see also the appendix to it printed 
in 1772 “The Law of Retribution” and other tracts of 
mine against Slavery printed in 1776 and since that time, 
all which were published as friendly warnings against 
the obvious and ordinary consequences of that unchris- 
tian oppression, but surely not to excite those fatal con- 
sequences for they are but too certain of themselves.’ 


Never was committee-man in greater difficulties. The 
abolitionists were Granville’s best friends; they were work- 
ing for the object which he most desired; and they had 
strong reasons for thinking that a denunciation of slavery 
itself would only harm their immediate purpose. And yet 
was it possible, without calling down Divine Retribution 
on his country and himself, for one moment to tolerate 
slavery, even to the extent of not denouncing it? 


X 
ABOLITION 


ls history of the long fight for abolition has often been 
told. As chairman of the Abolition Committee, Gran- 
ville was nominally concerned in every phase and detail of 
the struggle, but in practice, as we have seen, he devoted 
himself mainly to the denunciation of slavery itself, and he 
probably knew little of the Parliamentary manceuvres and 
negotiations which carried the cause to success. It was the 
first great reform to be achieved by modern methods of 
publicity and propaganda, and the campaign was remark- 
able for the sensational failure of the slave-owners and the 
sweeping success of the abolitionists in capturing public 
opinion. 

The slave-owners revealed all the ineptitude which vested 
interests, however lavish with their money, so often display 
in defending themselves. They showed occasional inge- 
nuity in obstructing progress in Parliament, but, in defending 
the slave-trade in debate and in the country, they were 
guilty of errors and inconsistencies which delivered them 
bound into the hands of Wilberforce. If they had described 
the slave-trade as a deplorable necessity without which the 
colonies could not exist, pointing out at the same time that 
abolition in England would mean only that the slaves would 
be carried in foreign ships, public opinion, if not sympa- 
thetic, would have listened to their arguments with respect. 
But they went farther, and had the audacity to justify the 
trade as providing an indispensable recraiting ground for 
seamen for the Royal Navy, and as offering to the slaves, 
even during the Middle Passage, a life of happiness and 
comfort beyond anything attainable in their own land. 
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Arguments of this kind destroyed their credit and alienated 
sympathy as much as the efforts of the abolitionists them- 
selves. Clarkson had no difficulty in showing from his re- 
searches in the ports that, so far from providing seamen for 
the navy, the wastage caused by disease and ill-treatment 
in the slave-ships was in danger of seriously reducing the 
supply. As to the comforts of the Middle Passage, what 
parliamentarian would not envy the opening for effective 
reply given by Mr. Norris in his evidence on behalf of the 
Liverpool traders? 

‘The situation of the slaves’, said Wilberforce in one 
of his greatest speeches, ‘has been described by Mr. 
Norris, one of the Liverpool delegates, in a manner 
which, I am sure, will convince the House that interest 
can draw a film over the eyes so thick that blindness 
itself could do no more. . . . “Their apartments’, says 
Mr. Norris, “are fitted up as much for their advantage as 
circumstances will admit. The right ankle of one, indeed, 
is connected with a small iron fetter, and, if they are 
turbulent, by another on their wrists. They have several 
meals a day—some of their own country provisions with 
the best African cookery—and, by way of variety, another 
meal of pulse, etc., according to European taste. After 
breakfast they have water to wash themselves, while their 
apartments are perfumed with frankincense and lime- 
juice. Before dinner they are amused in the manner of 
their country. The song and dance are promoted”— 
and as if the whole were really a scene of pleasure and 
dissipation, it is added that games of chance are furnished. 
“The men play and sing, while the women and girls 
make fanciful ornaments with beads with which they are 
plentifully supplied.” Such is the sort of strain in which 
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the Liverpool delegates, and particularly Mr. Norris, gave 
evidence before the Privy Council. What will the House 
think when by the concurring testimony of other wit- 
nesses the true history is laid open? The slaves, who are 
sometimes described as rejoicing in their captivity, are 
so wrung with misery at leaving their country that it is 
» the constant practice to sail at night, lest they should be 
sensible of their departure. The pulse, which Mr. Norris 
talks of, is horse-beans; and the scantiness both of water 
and provisions was suggested by the very Legislature of 
Jamaica in the report of their Committee to be a subject 
that called for the interference of Parliament. Mr. Norris 
talks of frankincense and lime-juice, when the surgeons 
tell you the slaves are stowed so close that there is not 
room to tread among them, and when you have it in 
evidence from Sir George Yonge that even in a ship 
which wanted 200 of her complement the stench was 
intolerable. The song and dance, says Mr. Norris, are 
promoted. It would have been more fair, perhaps, if he 
had explained that word “promoted”. The truth is that, 
for the sake of exercise, these miserable creatures, loaded 
with chains, oppressed with disease and wretchedness, 
are forced to dance by the terrors of the lash and some- 
times by the actual use of it. “I was employed”, says one 
of the other evidences, ‘“‘to dance the men, while another 
person danced the women!” Such, then, is the meaning 
of the word “promoted”! And it may be observed, too, 
with respect to food, that an instrument is sometimes 
carried aboard in order to force the slaves to eat—which 
is the same sort of proof of how much they enjoy them- 
selves in that instance also. As to their singing, what shall 
we say when we are told that their songs are songs of 
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lamentation on their departure, and that, while they sing 

them they are always in tears, inasmuch that one captain 

—more humane as I should conceive him than the rest-— 

threatened one of the women with a flogging because 

the mournfulness of her song was too painful for his 
feelings.’ 

Although the planters had many friends in Parliament, 
and the country members of the rank and file were obviously 
afraid of abolition, Wilberforce, with the help of Pitt and 
Fox, would certainly have demolished the trade within a 
few years, if relief had not come to the slave-owners in the 
form of the French Revolution. 

The influence of a revolutionary upheaval in any country 
upon the politics of neighbouring states is always consider- 
able, and it is marked by well-recognized symptoms. The 
alarmists of the Right detect revolutionary influences in the 
most commonplace proposals, while the enthusiasts of the 
Left, inspired by the fervour of their neighbours, contrive 
to give a subversive tinge to any measure which they may 
support. The cause which suffers most is that of reform, 
which falls heavily to the ground through the widening 
breach between the Right and Left. These tendencies in 
England were, of course, increased during the French Revo- 
lution by the outbreak of war, which provided the enemies 
of abolition with new and impressive arguments on the 
dangers of any innovation at such a time. Pitt himself 
succumbed to the general panic, and saw the menace of 
Jacobinism in the reforms which he had openly supported 
in less troubled days. Abolition was thrown over with the 
rest, and not even the friendship of Wilberforce and Pitt 
could save it. 

To the fear of Jacobinism was added in 1791 the experi- 
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ence of San Domingo. At the beginning of the Revolution, 
delegates of the mulattoes or free negroes hurried to Paris, 
claiming to represent the colony. They were supported by 
a group of Frenchmen, known as the Amis des Noirs, with 
whom Clarkson was enthusiastically in touch. For a time 
the prospects of their claim to the new Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity seemed hopeful, but an opposition group of white 
planters was set up, and the mulattoes, who, being them- 
selves planters, never suggested any change in the status 
of the slaves, were gradually relegated to obscurity. They 
had their revenge when the clash of the Revolution reached 
San Domingo, and caused a new division in the white 
forces. They called their slaves to arms against the whites, 
and there followed a massacre of unspeakable horror. 
Finally the slaves rebelled against both mulattoes and whites, 
and the island was submerged under a Black Terror. The 
atrocities of San Domingo were used in England as an 
argument against interference with the slave-trade. It was 
useless for Wilberforce, supported on this point by Pitt, to 
explain that by stopping the importation of negroes the 
danger of a black revolution must be diminished rather than 
increased. He could no longer depend on the Prime Minis- 
ter. The ‘awful warning’ of San Domingo, added to the 
red menace of Jacobinism, barred the way to reform, and 
the slavers were respited for sixteen years. 

The propaganda of the abolitionists was as successful as 
the arguments of the slave-owners were ineffective. They 
constantly employed new devices to impress public opinion, 
and each of them seemed to succeed. When Wedgewood 
designed a plaque of the supplicant negro with the words, 
‘Am I not a man anda brother?’, cameos of the design were 
distributed by the Committee and became fashionable on 
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brooches and snuff-boxes. When the abolitionists called 
upon their supporters to abstain from West India sugar as 
a sign of their earnestness in the cause, the response was 
such that the demand for sugar was appreciably reduced. 
When the Committee called for petitions to Parliament, sig- 
natures were obtained from town and country-side through- 
out the land. Nothing was more fashionable among ladies 
of the time than tea-parties or evening gatherings at which 
the guests were consoled for the scrupulous exclusion of 
West Indian sugar by the recitation of Cowper’s anti- 
slavery poems, and by thrillingly moving stories of atroci- 
ties practised on their black sisters. The enthusiasm for the 
cause among the wealthy sections of the community was so 
marked, that Cobbett and the factory reformers were able 
to fling bitter sneers at their apparent indifference to the 
wrongs of the English poor at their doors by contrast with 
their zealous interest in negro slaves in the plantations. 
Cobbett’s open letter to Wilberforce was written in 1823, 
when the slave-trade had been abolished and the fight for 
the emancipation of slaves was in progress, but it is an 
attack on the attitude of the abolitionists from the begin- 
ning. The lives of Wilberforce and his friends sufficiently 
dispose of Cobbett’s charge of personal hypocrisy, but 
some of the wealthy enthusiasts who took up abolition as 
the fashion of the moment may well have felt uncomfortable 
at such passages as this: 

“You make your appeal in Piccadilly, London, amongst 
those who are wallowing in luxuries, proceeding from 
the labour of the people. You should have gone to the 
gravel-pits, and made your appeal to the wretched crea- 
tures with bits of sacks round their shoulders, and with 
hay-bands round their legs; you should have gone to the 
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dead things who are there cracking stones to make the 
roads as level as a die for the tax-eaters to ride on. What 
an insult it is, and what an unfeeling, what a cold-blooded 
hypocrite must he be that can send it forth; what an 
insult to call upon people under the name of free British 
labourers; these poor, mocked, degraded wretches, would 
be happy to lick the dishes and bowls, out of which the 
black slaves have breakfasted, dined, or supped.’ 


The same reproach to the abolitionists was made by the 
reformers who were fighting the cause of English children 
in the textile factories. In a propagandist ballad, which 
became famous in Yorkshire, Michael Sadler told the true 
story of a factory child who had collapsed and died from 
overwork and ill-treatment, while she was trying to go 
home through the snow after her day at the loom. In the 
last verse he turns on the abolitionists. 


“That night a chariot passed her while on the ground she lay. 

The daughters of her master an evening visit pay, 

Their tender hearts were sighing as negro wrongs were told, 

But the white slave lay there dying who earned their father’s 
gold.’ 


Whatever may have been its neglect of English wrongs, 
there can be no doubt that public opinion, among the 
wealthier classes at any rate, was fully awake to the wrongs 
of the slave-trade, and, if public opinion had ruled Parlia- 
ment, neither the French Revolution nor San Domingo 
would have saved the slavers. 

But Parliament responded to other influences, and Gran- 
ville could only call on the supporters of abolition to put 
rum, cotton, coffee, cocoa, and chocolate under the same 
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ban as West Indian sugar.t Notwithstanding protests, aboli- 
tion was postponed until 1807, when Pitt had died, and Fox, 
also on the point of death, made the last great effort of his 
life in the cause of the slaves. He had been warned that 
his life depended on immediate rest, and it was proposed 
that he should give up the Foreign Office to his favourite 
nephew, Lord Holland; but he deliberately chose to go 
forward with abolition. ‘Don’t think me selfish, young 
one;’ he wrote to Lord Holland, ‘the slave-trade and peace 
are two such glorious things, I can’t give them up even to 
you. If] can manage them I will then retire.’ 

Granville’s view of Fox was affected by his misgivings 
about any one who failed to denounce slavery itself. ‘I 
believe with you’, he wrote to Capel Lofft, ‘that the late 
Mr. Fox was very earnest and sincere in his endeavours to 
promote the abolition of the Slave-Trade, but neither he nor 
any other person in Parliament, has ever yet sufficiently 
urged the indispensable necessity of abolishing the abomin- 
able source of that cruel trade—the Toleration of Slavery.’ 

When the news reached him that the slave-trade was 
abolished Granville is said to have fallen on his knees in 
thanksgiving. ‘I do not doubt that he did so;? commented 
one of his friends on hearing the story, ‘but it must have 
been in the deepest retirement.’ 


t See Appendix II, p. 143, Report of 1795 of the Committee for effecting the 
Abolition of the Slave-Trade, signed by Granville as Chairman. 


XI 
SIERRA LEONE 


o Granville the place was ‘my poor little ill-thriven 
plaswarthy Daughter, the unfortunate colony of Sierra 
Leone’. But among the colonists themselves less affec- 
tionate names, such as “The White Man’s Grave’ and ‘The 
Devil’s Poste Restante’, became usual, and this variety of 
description contains something of the colony’s history. 

Like most of the achievements for which Granville is 
known, the venture was one cf the results of the famous 
meeting with Jonathan Strong and the Somersett case. 
Lord Mansfield’s alarms at the prospect of 15,000 slaves 
suddenly set free were not justified. Most of the slaves 
remained with their former masters as paid servants, but 
some hundreds took themselves off and prepared to live as 
free men. Many of them found it impossible to get em- 
ployment, and a number seem to have regarded freedom as 
including immunity from work. The result was the same 
in both cases, and Granville’s door was soon besieged by a 
crowd of liberated negroes who appeared to rely on him to 
provide for them permanently. Granville did his best, but 
the more he gave the wider went his fame as a philan- 
thropist, and the greater became the crowd of prospective 
pensioners. The Poor Law Authorities regarded this new 
class of pauper without enthusiasm, and a charitable society 
specially formed for the relief of the Black Poor soon found 
itself in the same difficulties as Granville. 

The position was becoming impossible, when Mr. Smeath- 
man, a naturalist who had recently returned from West 
Africa, came to the rescue in 1786 with a scheme of repatria- 
tion. It must be supposed that Mr. Smeathman was an un- 
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observant naturalist and that he was immune from malaria, 
for his explorations led him to the remarkable conclusion 
that nowhere could a more suitable and healthy spot be 
found for colonial settlement in Africa than Sierra Leone, 
where he had spent some years in fly-catching; and there he 
proposed to form a free negro settlement. Granville, who 
was already considering the possibility of repatriating freed 
slaves, adopted the scheme with enthusiasm. Not only 
would it dispose of his increasing body of black pensioners, 
but it would provide a useful piece of propaganda against 
slavery by demonstrating that negroes could live useful and 
productive lives under civilized conditions. And incident- 
ally there might be a chance that the new settlement would 
give a trial to his favourite scheme of Frankpledge. 
Convinced that something must be done to relieve the 
country of the new Black Poor, the Government provided 
£12 a head and transport to Sierra Leone for settlers under 
the scheme, and posters were displayed in London inviting 
the negroes to apply. At this critical point Smeatham died 
of the fever, which he had managed to escape in Sierra 
Leone, and the burden of the scheme devolved upon Gran- 
ville. He succeeded in persuading the Government to ap- 
point a naval officer, Captain Thompson, to take charge of 
the expedition and establish the settlement; and on the 22nd 
of February 1787 the party sailed. It consisted of 411 
settlers, and it included sixty unhappy white prostitutes, who 
had been decoyed to Wapping, made drunk, and shipped 
off as ‘wives’ for some of the settlers. By whose orders and 
with what object this highly undesirable addition to the 
settlement was made is not clear. It need hardly be said 
that Granville, whose chief concern had been the appoint- 
ment of an English chaplain, knew nothing of it. A less 
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hardly be imagined. 

The misfortunes of the expedition began with a bad 
voyage, which kept them at sea until the 9th of May, when 
the rainy season in Sierra Leone was beginning. They suc- 
ceeded in making a treaty with King Tom, a local chieftain 
and vassal of the more important King Naimbanna, whereby 
some twenty square miles were ceded to the King of Eng- 
land. Captain Thompson divided the land into lots for the 
settlers and left them to build their huts and withstand fever 
as best they could in the worst of the rainy season. By 
September their numbers had fallen to 276 and by the fol- 
lowing March only 130 were left alive. These survivors 
were saved by a stock of provisions which Granville sent 
out in May 1788 at his own expense with a party of twenty 
new settlers on the brig Myra. The brig also carried a 
memorandum from Granville elaborating his system of 
frankpledge, which was to be put into force by the sharing 
of watch-duties as soon as the ship sailed. 


‘I have provided six stout watch coats for the night 
watch, as also two dozen of leather caps, with capes to 
secure the necks of the wearers from cold and wet, which 
will be very useful also at the Settlement in the rainy 
season.’ 


He pointed out that his system would also deal with 
cases of misbehaviour. 


‘It is probable that some persons on board may have 
rum, brandy, or other spirituous liquors to dispose of 
among the people: if this should be the case I hope you 
will carefully regard the purchasers, and warn them not 
to drink the spirits without being duly mixed with water; 
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and, if any person should be intoxicated that you will 

represent it either to the dozen with which he is incor- 

porated, or else in your general assembly, that the offence 
may be duly reproved, and a suitable fine levied, either 

of labour to be worked out at the settlement, or else a 

forfeiture of half the allowance of provisions, for the benefit 

of the rest, for as many days as the majority shall think 
just; and in like manner also with every other misde- 
meanour, and more especially for profane swearing or 
taking God’s name in vain, and for any affront, indecency, 
or improper behaving in the opinion of the majority of 
the assembly, toward any woman, whether married or 
single; for such discipline is absolutely necessary, to pre- 
vent jealousies and disputes among you.’ 

Thus equipped, the settlers renewed their uphill task, and 
after a year’s work succeeded in building a rough town for 
their capital. But a new disaster was in store for them. A 
slaver on that coast had been repulsed in a conflict with 
King Jimmy, an independent chief, and by way of reprisals 
he had persuaded a ship of war, H.M.S. Pomona, to land a 
party and burn King Jimmy’s town. King Jimmy naturally 
sought satisfaction from the nearest whites. He courteously 
gave three days’ notice to the settlers, and then burnt every 
house in the new-built town to the ground. The settlers 
were scattered, and less than half of them reached compara- 
tive safety on a malarial island in the Sierra Leone River. 

This time Granville was not left to struggle alone. The 
St. George’s Bay Company was formed in London, ob- 
tained a royal charter, and undertook the immediate re- 
sponsibility for the colony. The Government was still 
interested in the scheme, and could be relied upon for help, 
if the settlement offered any possibility of disposing of a 
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further batch of derelict negroes, who were then on the 
Government’s hands. There were several hundred slaves 
who had earned their freedom by fighting for the English 
in the American War, and were now discontentedly con- 
gregated at Nova Scotia waiting for some one in authority 
to decide what was to be done with them. In 1791 the 
Company sent out Falconbridge, whose experiences as sur- 
geon on a slave-ship had taught him something of negro 
life, to report on the prospects of re-establishing the settle- 
ment. He found only sixty of the original settlers alive, 
but he brought them together from the scattered huts where 
they were hiding from the attentions of King Jimmy, and 
persuaded them to build a new capital under the name of 
Granville Town. This achievement convinced him that the 
settlement could be saved, and he reported to the Company 
in favour of sending the Nova Scotians. The Company 
borrowed from the navy Lieutenant Clarkson, brother of 
the abolitionist, and sent him to collect the Nova Scotians; 
and in the following year he arrived in Sierra Leone with 
1,131 new colonists. He found waiting for him his appoint- 
ment as first Governor of the settlement. 

Never had Governor a more heart-breaking charge. 
Everything seemed to go wrong. In the first year the rainy 
season began before houses had been built for the new 
settlers, and half the Europeans and one-tenth of the Nova 
Scotians died of fever. As for Granville’s original colonists, 
they were only a source of trouble. 

‘There is no man’, laments Clarkson in his diary, ‘for 
whom I have a more perfect respect than Mr. Sharp, but 
he has allowed his goodness to be most sadly imposed 
upon. The black people that he sent out, have, generally 
speaking, so bad a character, that we are afraid to trust 
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them among us. I have once tried them, but was obliged 
to turn them all out of the colony, and threaten to flog 
the first that returned. But I have since received a petition 
from them begging to be favoured with another trial, and 
I mean to grant it though I shall judge it prudent to keep 
them for a time in suspense.’ 


The difficulty was solved by bringing in the old settlers 
on equal terms, and, to Granville’s undying happiness, the 
system of frankpledge was actually established. Hundreders 
and tithing-men were appointed with all solemnity, and 
‘watch and ward’ against both the raids of King Jimmy 
and the maraudings of turbulent settlers were put into force. 
Clarkson toiled heroically, but constant illness and death 
among the settlers made his task almost hopeless. 


‘The European soldiers’, he observes in 1792, ‘are 
nearly all dead or useless from the effects of irregular 
conduct and the climate. As to the black soldiers, I see 
but little use in retaining them in their present undiscip- 
lined state, and I shall probably take an early opportunity 
to make the best bargain I can with them, and discharge 
the whole. The artificers from Europe are mostly dead, 
and those remaining are useless from a variety of causes.’ 


As might be expected Clarkson’s health collapsed, and he 
was succeeded as Governor at the end of 1792 by his assist- 
ant Dawes, who remained in office for two years until he, 
in his turn, broke down. Dawes’s reign was marked by a 
typical instance of the colony’s ill-luck. They were at last 
beginning to trade, and the first cargo was ready for export. 
It was stowed on a ship which immediately caught fire, and 
ship and cargo were burnt to the water’s edge. 

Dawes was succeeded by Zachary Macaulay, in whose 
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régime it began to appear that the settlement had at last 
turned the corner. By the summer of 1794 it consisted of 
200 houses and 1,400 settlers. But another disaster was in 
store for them. War had begun with France, and in Sep- 
tember of the same year French warships appeared and 
raided the settlement, destroying every house. To make 
the disaster complete the store-ship Harpy arrived during 
the raid with £10,000 worth of provisions, all of which 
were destroyed. The French sailed away leaving a ruined 
colony, with the addition of 120 prisoners whom they had 
captured during their cruise. 

Once more the Company came to the rescue, and by 
1796 nearly four hundred houses were standing. But the 
settlement was seldom out of difficulties. ,In 1800 the Nova 
Scotians mutinied, and were defeated after brisk fighting. 
In 1801 the colony was attacked by the neighbouring tribe 
of Timnes, and the attack was renewed in the following 
year. Finally in 1808 the settlement became a Crown 
Colony. Its present population is 85,000, and its revenue 
is £845,000. 

The story of Sierra Leone, whether read in the diary of 
Governor Clarkson or in the records of the Company, is 
depressing. But it is an instance of Granville’s way and 
Granville’s courage. The task of founding a settlement for 
free negroes seemed almost superhuman, and every variety 
of mistake and misfortune added to the difficulty. But, as 
usually happened with Granville’s enterprises, the ultimate 
result was success. 


XII 
DUELLING AND THE PRESS-GANG 


wo more of Granville’s many causes deserve special 
Sle neanne as being directly attributable to the fateful 
meeting with Jonathan Strong. If David Lisle had not 
demanded ‘gentlemanlike satisfaction’ for the rescue of 
Jonathan, we may doubt whether Granville would have been 
much interested in the ethics of duelling. If the press-gang 
had not snatched at the slave Lewis while his case was proceed- 
ing before Lord Mansfield, we may doubt whether Granville 
would have turned his attention to the Pressing of Seamen. 
In the case of the press-gang he had further inducements. 
When his fame as a protector of kidnapped negroes became 
known, he began to get appeals from Englishmen who had 
been kidnapped and hurried on board the King’s ships with 
no greater ceremony than was shown to the escaped slaves. 
Granville could only answer that, much as he disliked any 
interference with personal liberty, he could do nothing 
against the powers of the Admiralty, except in the not 
infrequent cases when their Lordships, following the ex- 
ample of Falstaff, ‘misused the King’s press most damnably’. 
But his interest was aroused, and he began to make re- 
searches among his authorities on Constitutional Law. He 
soon found an ally. The veteran General Oglethorpe, with 
whom he was in correspondence on the historical aspect of 
slavery, was already in the field collecting materials for a 
pamphlet. They had no difficulty in getting information. 
The activity of the press-gangs was increasing steadily with 
the prospect of war with France, and in every seaport the 
success of the last ‘hot press’, and the means of escaping the 
next, were the chief subjects of thought. 
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The King’s navy was not a popular service for the rank 
and file. The miserable conditions of the lower deck, the 
wretched pay, the constant floggings and the infrequency 
of leave on shore, made it impossible to man the fleet with 
volunteers. Smollett’s descriptions of life in the navy, based 
on his never-forgotten experience as a surgeon’s mate, need 
not be regarded as history. But it is certainly true that 
captains were afraid to put in to land for fear of losing their 
crew by desertions, and Smollett is near enough to the 
truth to account for the difficulties of recruiting. 

The Lords of the Admiralty made no real attempt to 
train men for the navy. They wanted trained seamen, and 
they got them by a system which could hardly have been 
improved upon as an opportunity for abuses. Subject to 
various exemptions and restrictions, all seamen, and in sea- 
port towns many others besides, were liable to be seized 
without inquiry or appeal by a gang of men commanded by 
a naval officer, and hurried off to a guard-ship to begin, if 
they survived the rigours of their treatment, a new career 
as defenders of their country. The disadvantages of the 
system were obvious. All round the coast a great organiza- 
tion grew up to save able-bodied seamen from the press. 
Ships came in and out of the ports with crews of ancient or 
disabled seamen, because, on the outward voyage the able- 
bodied men were smuggled onto the ships at some ap- 
pointed place on the coast, and on the return voyage they 
were dropped and hidden on shore before the ship came 
within reach of the press. As seamen grew nimble in 
escaping, officers became desperate, and took to pressing 
any one who fell into their hands, regardless of his liability 
to service. The sale of certificates of exemption, genuine or 
forged, was a thriving industry, and most of the gangs were 
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fully alive to the possibilities of blackmail which their posi- 
tion afforded. In many of the ports a constant repetition of 
bribes would secure a precarious exemption, while a hint to 
the gang, accompanied by a trifling fee, was a recognized 
means of disposing of an enemy. 

One of the letters received by Granville and Oglethorpe 
gives a remarkable picture both of the eccentricities of the 
press-gang and of the state of the King’s navy: 


‘In the year 1725, a ship in which I had some concern, 
returned with passengers and goods from Holland; the 
men knowing there was pressing in the river, would run 
into Margate Road, so that the Master was forced there 
to hire old disabled men that were past being prest, who, 
with the help of two Custom-house Waiters put on 
board, with much difficulty got into the River. When 
they came to the Nore, they met a Man-of-War’s boat 
with a Lieutenant, who, coming on board with his crew, 
would bring the vessel to an anchor, with all her sails 
out. The master, in vain, urged the danger of it; but he 
commanded as if on board a prize, bringing her under 
the Man-of-War’s stern; afterwards, the Master desiring 
him to walk down into the cabin, the Lieutenant, being 
there, grew merry, and began to quarrel with the Passen- 
gers, and threatened to press them; but one of them 
Mr. P. beingas sturdy as himself, he let him alone, and only 
prest two of the other passengers, who were gentlemen, 
and one of them afterwards a Commission Officer. This 
being done, he viewed the ship’s company, and found it 
to consist of old and lame men, hired at Margate, which 
put him in a great fury, so that a Custom-house boat 
coming on board at the same time, he would have prest 
them. But his wrath being somewhat over, he resolved 
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to return on board, with the gentlemen passengers whom 
he had prest; but he had lost all his crew, for they had got 
between decks, when, having drunk all the liquor they 
could find, they hid themselves, hoping to escape for 
they also served against their wills on board the Man-of- 
War. 

‘Upon this the Lieutenant, in great indignation, called 
out to the ship for help, or he would be run away withal, 
though there was not a man that stirred to get up the 
Anchor; upon which another boat came on board; and 
whilst the other officer, being a midshipman, was talking 
with the master of the Vessel, his crew, rummaging also 
between decks, got drunk; but at last they got them up 
upon the deck, the Master desiring the officers of the 
Man-of-War to take care that none of these men carried 
anything out of the vessel; they replied “He might look 
to it himself, for their men were all honest”; upon which 
he desired the Custom-house waiter to have an eye to 
them, which he did, and one of them found a man carry- 
ing a pound of tea, and took it from him. The master 
complained to the Lieutenant, and he promised to punish 
the man, but immediately prest the waiter who discovered 
him; and after keeping the vessel five hours in great con- 
fusion and danger, left her, carrying away the two gentle- 
men passengers and this waiter, to help Man a King’s 
Ship; who narrowly escaped being drowned in one of 
the boats. 

PS. There was linen and other necessaries in the men’s 
cabins, all lost, to the value of about fifty pounds.’ 

The records of pressing show that this episode, which 
reads like an extract from Roderick Random, was by no 
means an exceptional example of the gang’s performances. 
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Granville found public sympathy less easy to rouse 
against pressing than against negro slavery. When he called 
on Dr. Johnson, who had vehemently supported him in the 
Somersett case, he argued in vain. After a long discussion 
on the ethics and legality of pressing seamen, the great 
man opined that ‘it was a condition necessarily attending 
that way of life; and when they entered into it, they must 
take it with all its circumstances; and, knowing this, it must 
be considered as voluntary service,—like an inn-keeper, 
who knows himself liable to have soldiers quartered upon 
him.’ 

This was the general view, but it was infuriating to 
Granville. He dashed off an answer to Dr. Johnson, which 
he fortunately did not send, ending, ‘Woe unto them who 
call evil good and good evil, and went on with his re- 
searches. He was convinced that pressing was a form of 
slavery which could not be authorized by law, and his 
inquiries showed that it involved a hideous waste of lives 
and money. Lives were lost by disease and injury on the 
guard-ships, and money was wasted in keeping up an 
organization on land and sea which cost far more than any 
system of conscription. Moreover there seemed, from the 
letters received from pressed men, to be something uncom- 
fortably suggestive of the Middle Passage in the equipment 
of the guard-ships and transports where the country’s de- 
fenders were housed, sometimes for weeks on end, until they 
could be sent to ships of war. 


‘One of them’, wrote a victim, ‘was called the Royal 
Transport, a vessel of about 40 tons burden; her hold 
was secured with strong iron bars, and gratings on the 
hatches and deck, with only a small place left open, 
guarded with centinels, who let down the Prest men, 
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one at a time, through a narrow scuttle or trap door, so 
that no gaol could be more watched; and they were not 
suffered to stir out, or so much as to take breath, till they 
got to the guard ship; which sometimes was several days 
together crouched so close with men that they could not 
lie down, nor scarce have room to sit on the bottom or 
side of the vessel, which made them so hot and dirty and 
faint, that there were often several of them sick, and some 
expiring before they got to the Nore.’ 


In 1777 Granville and Oglethorpe published their con- 
clusions in a new and enlarged edition of an anonymous 
pamphlet, Zhe Sailor’s Advocate, which General Oglethorpe 
had issued a few years earlier. The pamphlet shows signs 
of considerable research and is written ina more lucid and 
cogent style than most of Granville’s literary productions. 
They insist on the general deterioration which the system 
is bringing to the navy from top to bottom. Granville, in 
his preface, attributes it to the fact that ‘Protections, Pass- 
ports, Exemptions, Accompts and Charges of Press Gangs 
without Cheque are perquisites, which mount higher than 
those of the Chancellor, Chief Justices, and Judges put 
altogether’. The General, on more professional grounds, 
complains that commissioned officers ‘who are sometimes 
Gentlemen of the best families in England’, were expected 
to do the duty of ‘Bailiffs on shoar, and Gaolers on board, 
to sit smoaking in sponging houses, to be obliged to scour 
the streets, to herd with ruffians, and, what is worse to a 
compassionate man, to be the instruments of oppression 
and to tear away unhappy men from their wives and fami- 
lies’. After this impressive opening they marshall their 
arguments against pressing, pointing out that it was steadily 
reducing the supply of seamen, by driving more and more 
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Englishmen to sail under foreign flags, and showing by a 
survey of the recruiting systems of other countries that 
a simple alternative could easily be found. It was well for 
Granville that, as a freeman of the City of London, he was 
himself safe from the reprisals of the press-gang. 

While it aroused no appreciable interest among the 
general public, the pamphlet was eagerly read by the City 
authorities, who were always open to any suggestion which 
would combine an assertion of their own rights with in- 
convenience to the Government. The result was an out- 
break of arrests of press officers, claims for the return of 
protected men, writs of habeas corpus, and all the moves 
and defences of a legal campaign. Granville, who firmly 
believed that the whole system could be eradicated as con- 
trary to Magna Charta, was anxious that a case should be 
brought before the Court in which a decision should be 
given on the principle involved in pressing. In due course 
the case of Mr. Millachip, a freeman of the City, came before 
the Court; but the Judge was Lord Mansfield, whose 
gloomy recollection of the Somersett case made him doubly 
careful to avoid any question of principle in a cause in 
which Granville was concerned. Millachip was set free on 
technical grounds, which had no bearing on the general 
question, and Granville was left once more deploring the 
disingenuous astuteness of the Lord Chief Justice. ‘Is it 
not manifest’, he complained, ‘from the repeated declara- 
tions of the Chief Justice, that the cause itself is thrown out 
of Court, and that the man was instanter set at liberty, when 
the Court declared the return not sufficient to have him re- 
manded. ‘The personal rights of this man are sacred and 
inestimable, and are not to be set up as a butt to exercise 


sophistry.’ 
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The agitation seemed to be progressing in the normal 
course—pamphlets, appeals to Ministers, and canvass of 
bishops-—followed by Granville’s crusades; but after 1780, 
for some reason which his letters do not reveal, he seems to 
have done nothing more. There was every ground for the 
conclusion that the crisis of a great war, when the country 
was keeping open communications across three thousand 
miles of sea, was hardly the moment to agitate for the 
abolition of the approved method of recruiting for the navy. 
But such an argument was unlikely to appeal to Granville. 
If he believed it to be his duty to go forward, the apparent 
impossibility of success would only have strengthened his 
resolution. We must assume that his other causes, the 
slave-trade, peace with America, and Sierra Leone, com- 
bined with the fact that his collaborator was then ninety- 
seven, made it physically impossible for him to do any 
more. 

He got no sort of help from General Oglethorpe in his 
attack on duelling. Boswell has recorded the discussion 
when, in answer to a suggestion that duelling was not con- 
sistent with moral duty, ‘the brave old General fired at this, 
and said with a lofty air: “Undoubtedly a man has a right 
to defend his honour.”’ The tract on duelling was Gran- 
ville’s unaided effort, and it contains little that can be called 
original. Holt, Coke, and Bracton are cited to prove, what 
was already well known, that a man who killed another in 
duel is guilty of murder. The custom permitting men to 
defend their honour by duelling is ridiculed on the ground 
that ‘Men who submit to the Slavish Yoke of other men’s 
depraved opinions or unreasonable customs . . . cannot be 
justly deemed Men of Honour’. Military duellists are ex- 
cused, possibly as a compliment to Oglethorpe, in order to 
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blacken the race of lawyers, whom Granville always de- 
tested. 


‘Nor do I so much blame the Military Gentlemen, for 
this unnatural depravity, as I do the Professors of Law, 
who ought to have set them a better example, and yet 
have rather contributed to the ignorance of the times, by 
the many gross perversions of our Laws, which they have 
admitted in the Books.’ 


It does not appear that the pamphlet produced any 
appreciable effect upon the practice of duelling. 
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XU 
WINDMILLS 


HEN we leave the Somersett case and its many off- 
/ shoots and consequences, it becomes hardly possible 
to keep the events of Granville’s career in any sort of 
chronological order. His life becomes a history of ever 
increasing causes and crusades, and the diversity of his 
enthusiasms was amazing. His maininterests—abolition, the 
prophecies, frankpledge, and music—remain as a constant 
purpose, but they are punctuated by a constant procession 
of minor adventures. He seemed, indeed, unable to deny 
himself the pleasure of taking part in any controversy 
which happened to attract his attention, and the results of 
his efforts did not always add to his reputation. He appears, 
for instance, early in his career in learned correspondence 
with the King of Prussia on a proposal to introduce the 
English liturgy into the Prussian Church; and his researches 
into the English liturgy led him to urge on two of the 
bishops the necessity for “an additional rubric in the book 
of Common Prayer to prevent vain repetition’. 

Then there was the affair of the Duke of Portland in 
1771. The Lowther family, who were supporters of the 
Government, had discovered that the title under which 
the family ‘of the Duke of Portland, who were devoted to the 
Opposition, had for over seventy years held part of their 
Cumberland estate under a Crown grant was open to ques- 
tion. The discovery was important to the Government, 
for the land included a Parliamentary constituency, and the 
tenants were expected as a matter of course to vote for 
their landlord’s candidate. Inspired by cumulative devo- 
tion to the interests of his sovereign, his party, and of 
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himself, Sir James Lowther persuaded the Treasury to re- 
claim the land in dispute and to regrant it to him at a rent 
much below its value. Sir James got his lease, while the 
Duke’s lawyers were distractedly searching surveys and 
court-rolls for a title, and his first act was to make the seat 
safe for the Government by serving ejectments on over 
four hundred of the Duke’s former tenants. But here Gran- 
ville) who was spending his nights in searching legal 
treatises for the rights of slaves, charged into the fray with 
a letter and memorandum to the Duke on the learned doc- 
trine of ‘Nullum Tempus’. The correspondence began 
anonymously on Granville’s part, because his post at the 
Ordnance Office might have been in danger if his activity 
against the Government had been known; but he ultimately 
discloses himself with a characteristic explanation of his 
motives: 


‘Although I am a placeman, and indeed of a very in- 
ferior rank, yet I look on myself to be perfectly indepen- 
dent, because I have never yet been afraid to do and avow 
whatever I thought just and right, without the considera- 
tion of consequences to myself: for, indeed, I think it 
unworthy of a man to be afraid of the world; and it is 
a point with me, never to conceal my sentiments on any 
subject whatever, not even from my superiors in office, 
se a is a probability of answering any good purpose 
by. it. 


The Duke’s answer showed that he was grateful for 
Granville’s contribution. When the case was fought out 
the Lowthers were defeated by the arguments which Gran- 
ville had suggested, but we are not told that they had not 
also occurred to the Duke’s lawyers. 
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Another of Granville’s crusades, entirely typical of the 
man and of his methods, was the defence of the Caribees 
of St. Vincent. The yellow Caribees were the aboriginal 
natives and owners of most of the land when the island was 
ceded by France to Great Britain. The case of the planters 
was that the Caribees were bad workers and inefficient 
farmers, that their lands would be better developed in 
English hands, and that it would be advantageous to all 
parties to remove the Caribees to other allotments in the 
mountainous, and no doubt healthy, part of the island. 
Such arguments are not unfamiliar to the Colonial Office, 
and are usually accepted with reserve, but in 1768 the Gov- 
ernment was so much impressed by them, that the Caribees 
were offered the choice between unproductive allotments in 
the mountains or extermination. The natives unexpectedly 
decided to fight, troops were sent out, and the process of 
extermination began. It was at this stage that Granville 
heard of the affair; and the distrust of planters in general, 
which he was learning from Jonathan Strong, combined 
with his natural knight errantry, sent him flying to the 
rescue. His memorandum on the case, which is among the 
best of his writings, makes short work of the planters: 


‘But the Caribees possess some of the finest land in 
the whole island for growing sugar-canes, and therefore 
we ought to exterpate them! Again: they claim more 
land than they possess, and are so insolent as to endeavour 
to preserve all that they claim; so that we have a right to 
make war upon them, and take by force, not only all 
they claim, but even all that they possess! Besides, they 
were so presumptuous, about three years ago, as to oppose 
the King’s troops, when sent to take possession of their 
lands without their leave!’ 
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His letter to the Colonial Secretary, Lord Dartmouth, 
in which he conveys these criticisms, begins in a patronizing 
tone which is hardly to be expected from a junior clerk in 
another Government Department: 


‘My Lorn, 

A truly conscientious man is seldom to be met with in 
this corrupt age; yet I am much misinformed if the reality 
of that character is not supported in your lordship.’ 


It is one of the mysteries of Granville that Lord Dart- 
mouth’s answer was an invitation to call and discuss the 
matter; and at the interview the Colonial Secretary pro- 
mised ‘that he would speak in behalf of the injured Caribees, 
if he should have any favourable opportunity’. Whether 
such an opportunity occurred is not clear, for the next 
development, after the British forces had suffered serious 
losses, was a treaty of peace in which the title of the Caribees 
to most of their land was confirmed. 

We find him again, this time with some measure of 
approval from Dr. Johnson, calling upon the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London to express his horror 
at a performance of the Beggar’s Opera, in which women’s 
parts had been taken by men and men’s parts by women. 
The Archbishop seems to have shown no great enthusiasm 
in the cause, but agreed ‘to speak to the Lord Chamberlain 
on the first opportunity’. While he was on the subject, 
Granville went farther and remonstrated with the Head 
Master of Westminster and the Archbishop of York at 
some improprieties in one of the Westminster Greek plays. 
The unfortunate Head Master, driven into a corner, was 
obliged to admit that some of the epigrams in the comedy 
had perhaps been open to criticism, and he succeeded with 
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difficulty in ending the discussion with a non-committal 
statement that ‘the plays might be prevented next year; 
but the custom of acting them had continued two hundred 
years, and (he believed) was enjoined by the Statutes’. 

In 1779 he was interested, as became an ex-employee of 
the Ordnance Office, in the defence of London, and he 
managed to arouse the City authorities by bringing into it 
questions of public liberty and the rights of citizenship. 


‘1779. Aug. 19 and 20. Called on several of the Alder- 
men and Court of Common Council, to urge them to 
call an especial Court on the present dangerous state of 
public affairs, and to propose proper methods by which 
people of all denominations may have an opportunity of 
acquiring the use of arms for our comfnon defence. 

‘1780. October 7. Went with Mr. Parker and Mr. 
Whitworth to survey the ground between Islington and 
Hoxton, in which the citizens of London have an ancient 
right to exercise themselves in arms. 

‘roth. Received from Captain Turner, of the London 
Association, the several opinions of counsel respecting 
military associations, as I have delivered my own opinion 
in writing on the same subject in June, to prevent the 
Association from accepting commissions from the King. 

‘1781. August 21. This morning called on the follow- 
ing Aldermen: Bull, Plumer, Clark; then on Mr. Vaughan, 
who immediately went at my request to the Lord Mayor. 
He soon after called on me, and said the Lord Mayor 
desired to speak with me at six o’clock. I went accord- 
ingly, and had a great deal of discourse on the subject of 
training the citizens to arms, for their own defence, in 
case of invasion. As he wanted information concerning 
the militia laws of London, I promised to search for some 
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remarks which I had drawn up in 1780, soon after the 
riots.’ 


During the Gordon riots also his military recollections 
were revived, and he prepared a scheme for the organization 
of bands of pikemen in the Temple, offering himself to lead 
the first band into battle. 

The diversity of his writings was no less remarkable. 
He began his career as a pamphleteer in 1765 with a contro- 
versy with the Rev. Dr. Kennicott on the Hebrew text of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, and his sixty-two published tracts and 
pamphlets? include writings on Vocal Music, the Pro- 
nouncement of English, the Encroachments of the River 
Thames, the administration of Workhouses, Predestination, 
the use of draft-oxen, Catholic Emancipation, and the errors 
of the Quakers, besides a flood of tracts on the causes for 


which he was fighting. 
t For full list see Appendix I, p. 139. 


XIV 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 


z Y first motive’, says Granville in his notes, ‘for inter- 
M fering in political reformation, was an earnest desire 
to promote peace with America; the two subjects being 
connected with each other, and both with that of tolerating 
Slavery in America.’ 

No doubt that is true. Granville was never a politician, 
and the tract on Equitable Representation Necessary to the 
Establishment of Law, Peace, and Good Government, which 
he wrote in 1780 to show Lord Dartmouth how seats in 
Parliament might be allotted to the American colonies, was 
his first public utterance in politics. But he seems already 
to have been privately involved for many years in the politi- 
cal activities of Brother James, who in 1770 had become 
conspicuous in the Wilkes demonstrations. 


“The remonstrance is now on its way to St. James’,’ 
wrote the Archdeacon in November 1770, ‘I had the 
curiosity to see them set out. The Lord Mayor’s and 
Sheriff’s equipages cut a fine figure, and there was a long 
string of coaches besides, which reached almost the length 
of King Street. Among the rest was Bro. James in his 
coach. I wish they may be better received than usual, 
for I am told their remonstrance is a very mild and proper 
one. I did not see Mr. Wilkes and hope he did not go, 
lest it should influence the populace and occasion the 
soldiers to fire upon them.’ 


From Granville’s papers it seems probable that his advice 
was sought by Brother James, and he may even have had 
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arms against placemen and pensioners in 1779. 


‘I have given all my papers and memorandums respect- 
ing Placemen and Pensioners sitting in the House (which 
I prepared last Winter and communicated to Mr. Powys 
and some other Members) to Sir Joseph Mawley, as he 
has pledged himself in the House to reject Lord Geo. 
Germaine as having a new place (created since the 6th. 
of 2nd. Anne) but I have given him a list of about 20 
other Members that are under the same predicament, (be- 
sides all the detestable pensioners, against whom it is 
difficult to find proof), together with the several Acts of 
Parliament relating thereto, properly marked in Red Ink.’ 


In 1780, when agitation for Parliamentary reform swept 
from Yorkshire over the rest of England, Granville pub- 
lished his tract on equitable representation, and followed it 
up with six more pamphlets on the same subject. His pro- 
posals were in many ways those of the Yorkshire reformers. 
He demanded a redistribution of seats, and denounced 
placemen and sinecurists. 


‘A Treasury Bench or any other Bench of Placemen in 
the House of Commons, is a manifest Abomination, 
utterly repugnant to all just ideas of a free uninfluenced 
Parliament, and consequently is highly derogatory to the 
honour of that House.’ 


A further, and unusual, argument in favour of extending 
the franchise was the importance of preparing against in- 
vasion. 


‘If any sudden invasion by our natural enemies should 
be really intended (which there seems but too much 
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reason to suspect), the people, it is to be feared, as soon 
as they are informed of the public danger, will be trans- 
ported with sudden indignation against particular persons, 
whose measures may seem to have contributed to the 
national weakness, that they will not easily be restrained 
from violent and inconsiderate acts of personal resent- 
ment! And it is not at all probable that the people will be 
thoroughly and sufficiently united to act against the com- 
mon enemy, until they have taken such steps as they may 
think effectual to ensure a reformation of Government 
(in case their efforts against the common enemy should 
prove successful), and to prevent the like calamities in 
future.’ 


He would support any extension which gave representa- 
tion to persons rather than property, but he was satisfied 
that ‘the principle of representing property instead of per- 
sons’ was ‘entirely contrary to the principles of the English 
constitution’. He seems to have contemplated some kind 
of Imperial Parliament in which the American colonies and 
the rest of the Empire would have their places. 


‘The only means for instance to preserve the British 
Empire in East India which still remains to us is to in- 
struct the Sooders and lower casts of Indian tribes, con- 
cerning their natural rights to a share in the government 
of those countries which they inhabit, that their duly 
elected representatives, in a general assembly, may have 
confidence to reject the detestable rule of the Bramins, 
by which they are holden in slavery, and rendered the 
prey of Tartarian, as well as European wolves and tigers.’ 


But in one respect he differed from all other reformers of 
his time. He insisted on annual elections, and meetings of 
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Parliament ‘once every year, and more often if need be’. 
He believed that he had legal authority for this claim in the 
Act of Settlement, and nothing would induce him to 
modify it. 

In 1781 he followed up the publication of his tract by 
his usual move of an appeal to the bishops ‘on the necessity 
of calling a meeting of the bishops, to consult on the 
dangerous situation of public affairs, and of suitable ad- 
vice from themselves to the Government, in order to 
avert, if possible, impending vengeance’ But the bishops 
were not to be caught. Even the menace of impending 
vengeance did not alarm them, and, in spite of repeated 
appeals from Granville, they refused to commit themselves 
in any way. 

For some years he was in constant correspondence with 
the leaders of the Reform Movement, Wyvill, Capel Lofft, 
Cartwright, Onesiphorus Paul, and Charles Fox. They 
thanked him effusively for his pamphlets and arguments, 
but refused to give up their demand for triennial elections. 
Only the City of London, on the proposition of Brother 
James, would support annual Parliaments. 

The agitation soon died down, and, when the French 
Revolution and the French war began, the reformers fell 
under an increasing suspicion of Jacobinism. But Granville 
continued to air his views. In 1790 he attended a meeting 
at the Crown and Anchor, the traditional home of subver- 
sive movements, where he produced a scheme for a ‘Society 
of Enquiry’ to support the cause. Very fortunately for 
Granville the scheme came to nothing, probably because the 
meeting did not share his enthusiasm for annual Parliaments. 
It was a dangerous moment for the foundation of new 
Societies, and if Granville had succeeded, he might have 
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Society, on trial for his life for high treason. 

Even without his Society, he must have run some risk 
when he republished his seven tracts on Parliamentary Re- 
form in 1795. Men were then in prison for milder writings 
than Granville’s fulminations against placemen and borough- 
mongers, and he probably owed his safety to his small 
circulation. 


XV 
OMAI 


Nn the episode of Omai we find an excellent specimen of 

Granville’s incursive zeal. Omai was a South sea islander 
who was brought to London by Captain Furneaux (H.M.S. 
Adventure) in 1775 after a voyage of discovery with Captain 
Cook. His arrival made an immense sensation: nothing of 
the kind had been seen in London before, and he became 
one of the attractions of the year. Dr. Johnson’s impression 
of him was entirely favourable: 


‘Sir, he has passed his time, while in England, only in 
the best company: so that all that he had acquired of our 
manners was genteel. As a proof of this, Sir, Lord Mul- 
grave and he dined one day at Streatham; they sat with 
their backs to the light fronting me, so that I could not 
see distinctly; and there was so little of the savage in 
Omai, that I was afraid to speak to either, lest I should 
mistake one for the other.’ 


But Granville saw the matter differently. To him Omai 
was a subject for education and enlightenment rather than 
an interesting savage, and, after some persevering wire- 
pulling, he contrived to get both an introduction to Omai 
and the sanction of the Admiralty to a course of instruction. 
His note-book shows the result: 


1776. 
Feb. 13th. With Mr. Banks and Omai by appoint- 
ment. 
14th. Omai with me at the Old Jewry. 
17th. Called on Omai for about two hours. 
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18th. Omai with me in Leadenhall Street. 

2oth, 21st, 22nd, 26th, and March 2nd. Visited Omai 
all these days with Dr. Jekyll. 

March 5th. Omai for about three quarters of an hour. 

8th. Omai came for three hours; and 9th. for two 
hours with Dr. Jekyll. 

rith and 13th. Omai for two hours. 

26th. Omai called but had no time for a lesson. 

28th and April 4th. Omai for a very short time. 

6th. Omai was so taken up with engagements that I 
could have no more opportunity of giving him lessons, 

which were but fifteen in all. However, in that time I 

taught him the use of English letters, and made him sound 

every combination of vowels and consonants that letters 
are capable of: and he afterwards wrote a letter to Dr. 

Solander, from the Cape of Good Hope, in his own 

tongue, but English letters.’ 

It is worth recalling that these educational meetings were 
in addition to Granville’s daily work at the Ordnance 
Office, his correspondence with Benezet, the preparation of 
several tracts, and the beginning of the agitation against 
the slave-trade. What Omai thought of it is not recorded, 
unless we may infer from Granville’s diary an increasing 
reluctance on the part of the pupil towards the end of the 
course to undergo further tuition. He was taken back to 
the South Seas on Captain Cook’s next voyage, and he 
seems to have surprised his English friends by the enthu- 
siasm with which he reverted to roast pig, yams, feathers, 
and the other amenities of Ulaietea. The course of educa- 
tion was probably a failure, but Granville took it seriously 
enough to rewrite for Omai’s benefit a pamphlet, which he 
had already prcduced, on the pronunciation of the English 
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language. He has fortunately recorded one of his conversa- 
tions with the intelligent islander: 


‘When sitting with him at table one day after dinner, 
I thought it a good opportunity to explain to him the 
Ten Commandments. I proceeded with tolerable success 
in reciting the first six Commandments. He had nothing 
to object against any of them, though many explanations 
were required before he understood all the terms; and he 
freely nodded his assent. But when I recited the seventh 
Commandment, “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” he 
said: “Adultery! what that? what that?” 

‘*Not to commit adultery,” I said, “is that, if a man 
has got one wife, he must not take another wife, or any 
other woman.” “Oh,” says he, “two wives—very good; 
three wives—very, very good.” “No, Mr. Omai,” I 
said, “not so; that would be contrary to the first principle 
of the law of nature.” “First principle of the law of 
nature,’ said he, “what that? what that?’ ‘The first 
principle of the law of nature,” I said, “‘is, that no man 
must do to another person anything that he would not 
like to be done to himself. And, for example, Mr. Omai,” 
said I, “suppose you have got a wife that you love very 
much; you would not like that another man should come 
to love your wife.” This raised his indignation: he put 
on a furious countenance, and a threatening posture, sig- 
nifying that he would kill any man that should meddle 
with his wife. “Well, Mr. Omai,” said I, “suppose then, 
that your wife loves you very much, she would not like 
that you should love another woman: for the women 
have the same passions and feelings, and love toward the 
men, that we have toward the women; and we ought, 
therefore, to regulate our behaviour toward them by our 
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own feelings of what we should like and expect of faithful 
love and duty from them toward ourselves.” 

“This new state of the case produced a deep considera- 
tion and silence for some time, on the part of Mr. Omai. 
But he soon afterwards gave me ample proof that he 
thoroughly comprehended the due influence of the law 
of liberty, when it is applied to regulate, by our own 
feelings, the proper conduct and behaviour which we 
owe to other persons. There was an ink-stand on the 
table with several pens in it. He took one pen, and laid 
it on the table, saying, “There lies Lord S ” (a noble- 
man with whom he was well acquainted, and in whose 
family he had spent some time); and then he took another 
pen, and laid it close by the side of the former pen, saying 
“‘and there lies Miss W- ” (who was an accomplished 
young woman in many respects, but, unhappily for her- 
self, she lived in a state of adultery with that nobleman); 
and he then took a third pen, and placing it on the table 
at a considerable distance from the other two pens, as far 
as his right arm could extend, and at the same time 
leaning his head upon his left hand, supported by his 
elbow on the table, in a pensive posture, he said, “and 
there lie Lady S., and cry!” 

‘Thus it is plain that he thoroughly understood the 
force of the argument from the law of liberty, respecting 
the gross injury done to the married lady by her husband 
in taking another woman to his bed. There was no need 
to explain the rights of women any further to Mr. Omai 
on that occasion.’ 


We may hope that Granville’s ascetic face was puckered 
into a smile when he recorded this remarkable conversation. 


XVI 
THE SHARP FAMILY 


HEY were a lovable group of brothers and sisters, 

whose common characteristics were a benevolent un- 
worldliness and a strong sense of family unity. Their un- 
worldliness did not exclude an uncommonly shrewd ability 
which made most of their ventures successful. Great as 
might be their simplicity of mind, they were by no means 
people to be overreached. 

John, the Archdeacon, was known as one of the minority 
of clergy who could, at that time, be depended upon for 
honest work. He incurred some criticism by posterity for 
plastering over the Gothic arches of his church and sub- 
stituting sash windows for the Norman mullions, but ac- 
cording to ‘Mr. Urban’ of the Gentleman’s Magazine, ‘Gold- 
smith had him in view when he drew his picture of a 
Country Clergyman’. His great achievement, in addition 
to a Gaelic translation of the Old Testament, was the estab- 
lishment, at enormous expense, of an all-embracing charity 
at Bamburgh Castle, which was typical of the Sharp 
optimism. 

‘In 1757’, says the Archdeacon, ‘a part of the old tower 
being ready to fall, my father, in the last year of his life, 
got it supported, merely because it had been a sea-mark 
for ages, and consequently, as such beneficial to the pub- 
lick. I succeeded him in the trust. The children of the 
poor wanted education; therefore schools were necessary ; 
and where so proper as under the eye of the trustees? 
The rights of the latter were suffering, for want of manor- 
courts being held; to remedy which, a court-room was 
fitted up. . . . There was no house belonging to the 
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minister of the parish; the trustees therefore (the living 
being in their gift) consented to .. . fitting up rooms for 
that purpose. The poor on this maritime coast were 
frequently much distressed for want of corn, owing to 
the convenience the farmers had of exportation. This 
grievance was alleviated by the erection of graneries, and 
receiving a part of our rents in corn. Once a vessel was 
wrecked behind the castle, and the crew saved; but the 
unfortunate master, after having escaped the perils of the 
sea, died in a damp bed in the village. That the like might 
never happen again, all shipwrecked sailors (who come) 
are received here. . . . The vicinity of the Fern Islands, 
and the want of regular soundings without them, pointed 
out the convenience of regular firing in a fog; and an old 
gun found in the sand was applied to that purpose, which 
has answered our most sanguine expectations. The acci- 
dental discovery of an ancient well pointed out the con- 
venience of baths, and the infirmary required a variety of 
them. ... The deepness of the channel between the shore 
and the island, which is sufficient for the largest ships, 
and the narrowness of that part of it opposite to us, and 
the elevated situation of the castle, which an enemy’s ship 
cannot well pass but within gunshot, demonstrate the 
utility of a battery, of which we have already had some 
experience, and in case of war shall perhaps have more.’ 

The scheme achieved that success which seemed always 
to follow the Sharps, and in 1777 nearly 1,200 sick persons 
received treatment in the castle. 

William, the King’s surgeon, is reputed to have said 
that he ‘had never been any man’s rival’. If he were right 
in his statement, he succeeded by some non-competitive 
method known to himself in getting to the top of his pro- 
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fession at an unusually early age. He took his official duties 
very seriously, and often wore the uniform of his office. 
By the etiquette of his profession he was not allowed to 
intrude into the sphere of action of the King’s physician, 
but he seems to have thrown etiquette to the winds, and to 
have corrected the royal prescriptions, when he thought 
that his medical colleague had shown dangerous incom- 
petence in the treatment of a royal princess. The invention 
of a new splint, samples of which were apt to enrich Gran- 
ville’s correspondence, and the suspicion that he advised his 
patients to open their windows, suggest that he was among 
the innovators in surgery. 

Brother James, the ironmonger and engineer, was the 
financial leader of the family. His business became so pros- 
perous that he was able to turn his attention and his wealth 
to objects other than money-making. These included a 
scheme for inland navigation, for which he received royal 
congratulations, and an elaborate invention of roller-wagons, 
which seems in some respects to have anticipated the modern 
caterpillar tractor. 

The biographer of the family is Sister Eliza (Mrs. Prowse), 
whose diary contains not only a record of her own life but 
a chronicle of the doings of her brothers and sisters. Born 
in 1733, she married George Prowse of Wicken Park, 
Northamptonshire, in 1761, and for five years her life was 
devoted mainly to the Prowse family, and their frequent 
illnesses, each followed by a ‘jant’ or family journey of 
convalescence. From the beginning of 1762, when she 
went to stay with her grandmother-in-law and ‘went to 
Church on the Sunday drest in our Best Clothes in Compt. 
to my grandmother, that being the custom in her younger 
days, but at that time generally left off’, she has little to 
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say of the Sharp family until 1767 when her marriage ends 
with the entry. 

“My dear Mr. Prowse was seized witha dreadful fever etc. 
Died on ye 25 April (the very greatest shock and affliction 
I ever received) at 3 o’clock in the morning at Wicken.’ 
Except for this solitary record of emotion her diary is 

a chronicle of family doings, varied occasionally with memo- 
randa of scientific and general information such as: 

‘1763 Jan. 1st. 880 yards is $ a mile. Consequently 
1760 yards is one mile. London is computed to be 12 or 
13 Hundred Thousand people in it. In Paris supposed a 
million of people.’ 

Mrs. Prowse constantly insists on the gregarious habits 
of the Sharps. The same spirit which made it natural and 
obvious for Granville to share the income of his richer 
brothers made it a rule of the family that the brothers and 
sisters should meet daily, and that they should attend all 
amusements and expeditions in a family party. 

‘At Mincing Lane with my Bro. Wm.,’ she writes in 
1759, ‘where we all meet every evening when my Bros’ 
businesses were over to a little musick amongst ourselves 
and to supper. Bro. T. when in Town was there, Bro. G. 
from Tower Hill, and our Selves, and I returned every 
evening in my long Cloke and patens . . . but whatever 
other engagements took place it was all our party together 
whether to the Castle Consert or to any other Consert 
or Play.’ 

The same spirit was responsible for the “Common Let- 
ters’ or circular bulletins which were addressed to the rest 
by any of the brothers and sisters who might be absent. 
These letters are in every kind of form and contain every 
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kind of news, the only rule of the family being that a 
‘Common Letter’ must be addressed to them all and must 
not contain messages addressed to any one of them. Some- 
times the letters would describe a dinner of the ponderous 
type which was then usual. 


‘This was actually our first course, 4 legs of Pork & 
their concomitants, turnips Pease etc. But that we might 
condescend as far as possible to the present fashionable 
mode our second course was so like ye first course... 
that I need not be particular in it. Turkeys, Puddings, 
Regons, Cubolts, Fregacies etc. etc. and after dinner we 
went a little beyond you for we had Burgundy and 
Claret, and Pipes and Tobacco for a considerable time 
stood quiet without any one’s attempting to use them.’ 


Or Granville would describe the Gordon Riots to a family 
party with the Archdeacon in Northumberland. 


‘My sisters I presume have already given you an ac- 
count of our dangerous situation during the late most 
alarming and most tremendous tumults which continually 
increased beyond all conception from Friday night the 
7th. of June to Wednesday night following from bad to 
worse. The frenzy of the rioters was so unnaturally 
furious, so different from any behaviour I have ever seen 
in an English Mob, that it seems to me unaccountable 
on any other principle than that of a Demoniacal Impulse 
in the most abandoned part of the populace. 

“To see numbers of men lying on the ground with 
cogs of Gin or Spirits (which had been given them by 
Mr. Langdale’s people) at their mouths pouring it down 
like water to their inevitable destruction was surprising! 
Many lost their lives in this manner.’ 
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But more often the letters, whoever the writer, fall into 
a vein of laboured facetiousness of a kind more suitable to 
the friends of Mr. Peter Magnus than to so accomplished a 
family as the Sharps. One of them announced that Brother 
William has bought a new organ. The news is conveyed 
in five closely-written pages of foolscap in the form of a 
punning announcement of his engagement to a Miss Morgan, 
the notes of whose voice are described in detail (‘She is 
tall, genteel, very Pretty, and not yet Eighteen, is descended 
from a very Ancient Family and was born in London. ... 
She is by no means an Enemy to Music, but on the contrary 
the greatest promoter of it upon all occasions that is pos- 
sible’), and the key to the riddle does not appear until the 
end of the fifth page. Granville was no exception to this 
family habit, for he announces the result of a Government 
Lottery by means of an elaborate picture of a cannon firing 
out numbers and a long parody of artillery instructions (‘a 
large chain shot follows after these words, so intrench your- 
selves in patience’). His habitual use of the G # device on 
his seal was of the same school of humour. 

The Sharps were enthusiastic travellers, and moved about 
in a way which must have been exceptional in their age of 
bad roads and expensive transport. Not only were there 
frequent expeditions to Wicken to stay with Mrs. Prowse 
and to Northumberland to stay with the Archdeacon, but 
the diary records constant ‘jants’ by the combined family 
made apparently for the pleasure of travelling by road or 
water. In 1774 Mrs. Prowse speaks of a journey through 
the Midlands of 284 miles by water and 170 by road by 
eight of the brothers and sisters “from Bramton where we 
took the boat to Coventry, Hare Castle hill, Bromagen, 
Kidderminster Store Port etc., from the 15th. Aug. to the 
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3oth.’ Even when they were settled in London their passion 
for movement was no less remarkable, and Mrs. Prowse’s 
entry for a week in 1759 would tax the endurance of most 
sightseers of to-day. 


July 14. Boat at Turnham Green (6 Bros. and Sis.) to 
meet sis. F. to her great surprise. 
»» 15. A day altogether at Grinage. 
18. At Foxhall. 
» 19. At the top of St. Paul’s. 
», 20. An agreeable day in the Apc!lon. 


The General Evening Post gives a last glimpse of the 
family party at Wicken for a ‘harvest home’ in 1797: 


‘On their meeting with the last waggon (which was 
one of Mr. James Sharp’s rolling ones) covered with 
children, a little procession was formed; all the living 
servants of the family two and two; next all the ladies; 
thirdly, the band of music, consisting of clarinets by 
Messrs. W. and G. Sharp, a hautboy by Mr. S n, and 
two French horns by the principal domestics, lastly the 
harvest waggon, after which followed all the labourers, men 
and women. A march was played by the band, which was 
answered by huzzas from all the labourers and children in 
the waggon, and so continued alternately until they arrived 
at the spot where the stacks were to be made, when a circle 
was formed, and the original song of “Harvest-home” 
was sung by Miss Catherine Sharp, Miss F. Sharp and 
Mr. Sharp, and chorussed by the whole company. 

‘A rural dance was then performed by Miss Catherine, 
in which the labourers etc., were but barely prevented 
from joining by the respect with which they were awed 
by their much loved lady and her company.’ 


XVII 
THE SHARP ORCHESTRA 


‘Be fame of Granville the liberator is not the only claim 
of the Sharps to a place in history. They deserve some 
notice as a family of musicians. Each of them was devoted 
to the music of the period, and each of them played his own 
instrument in the family orchestra. Granville performed 
on two flutes, ‘to the delight and conviction of many 
doubters’, and sometimes on the hautboy; the Archdeacon 
was a ’cellist; brother James played the jointed serpent; and 
Brother William the organ, known to family witticism as 
Miss Morgan, and the French horn. The sisters seem to 
have been pianists and to have joined their brothers in ‘the 
singing at sight’, an accomplishment which they had been 
assured ‘would add to their earthly happiness, and prepare 
them to bear a choral part hereafter’. Granville was charac- 
teristically interested in the theoretical side, and he pub- 
lished A Short Introduction to Musick, for the use of such 
children as have a Musical Ear, and are willing to be instructed 
in the Great Duty of Singing Psalms. 

The nightly gathering of brothers and sisters, which was 
one of the fundamental laws of the Sharp family, turned, 
to the secret despair of the less musical wives, into rehearsals 
of the Sharp Orchestra, and their fortnightly concerts on 
Sundays soon became well known. “Sunday evenings,’ re- 
cords Mrs. Prowse in 1759, ‘sacred musick in Mincing Lane, 
and our rooms both well filled, the one with our particular 
friends, and the other with the best performers joyned to 
our own band.’ Lord Sandwich, who must have been at 
some pains to expurgate his conversation in the presence of 


the ‘good Sharps’, General Paoli, Lord North, Dr. Gold- 
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smith, Mr. Garrick, and Mrs. Sheridan were regular guests 
at the surgery in Old Jewry. The programmes relied mainly 
upon Handel and almost invariably ended with the Halle- 
lujah Chorus, sustained by the full strength of the orchestra 
and family. Occasionally the programme refers to ‘Gran- 
ville’s song’, which seems, from his papers, to have been 
this blameless, but not otherwise meritorious, invocation of 
the River Thames: 


Delightful Stream—That Life might pass 
Reflected from the Summer Glass! 
Scenes of Innocence and Love 
Thy flow’ry Meads might represent; 
And the deep stillness of thy Wave 
Should find its likeness in content, 
Whilst sooth’d alike by many a Song 
The Kindred Streams should glide along. 


The Zephyr Pleasure should but shake 

Its Wing, to keep the Flood awake: 
Then let not Passion’s stormy rage 
The tranquil Current discompose, 
Nor guilt’s impunity conceal 
Virtue’s clear bottom as it flows; 

Be joy taught gently to subside, 

And not return with every tide. 


Sometimes the orchestra would play in the house of a 
friend, which would give Granville, greatly unbending, 
occasion for a mellifluous letter of thanks: 


‘Mr. Granville Sharp prest. his compt. to Mr. and Mrs. 
Gibbon, and returns them many thanks for a most agree- 
able evening’s entertainment. G.S. begs Mr. Gibbon 
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will be pleased to return by the Bearer the Hauzboy and 
the Leather Case of Musick, which G. S. forgot to carry 
away with him; for, to say the truth, he was so much 
delighted with the agreeable party last night; that his 
very head (were it not a sort of fixture to his person, and 
compelled, as such, to travel always with him in sub- 
stance, though im revery, indeed, it is frequently absent) 
would certainly have been liable to the same accident of 
being forgot and left behind with the other musick moy- 
ables above mentioned.’ 


But the fame of the Sharp orchestra reached its height in 
the water-concerts. The family, as Mrs. Prowse’s diary 
shows, were untiring travellers, and their favourite form of 
travel was by water. To combine all pleasures, travel, water, 
and orchestral concerts was not easy, but Brother William 
overcame the difficulty by constructing a carefully designed 
barge, well equipped with bedrooms and dining-rooms 
below deck, and furnished with a movable awning above 
the deck to protect the orchestra from rain. Towed by a 
pair of horses, this remarkable craft, volleying Handel over 
the water, became a well-known sight on the rivers and 
waterways as far even as Norfolk. 

The organization of a ‘water scheme’, as these expeditions 
were called, seems to have needed forethought, and we find 
among Granville’s papers memoranda which carry a faint 
suggestion of the agitated preparations of the White Knight. 


‘Things to be thought of for the Barge. 

List of instruments, Violins, Horns, Kettledrums, and 
sticks, Boat whistle, Serpents, Harpsichord, and Stand, 
Flute-box, Violincello, Clarinets, Hautboys. Tins. 
Resin. 
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To take: 

Sugar, Tea cupps and saucers Butter Bread. 

Bed Vinegar Salt honey teaspoons. 

4 collars great coats. Hook line. Wine. A glass. 
Horsegear.’ 


A note-book among Granville’s papers contains records 
of some of the ‘water-schemes’: 


‘May 21, 1773 (1). Scheme the first to Chiswick, dined 
and drank tea on board the Apollo, £5. 3. 11. 
June 8, 1773 (2). To Barne Elmes drank tea on board 

Apollo, £1. 12. 114 (5 or 3 men 3/6 a day) (3 or 4 
bottles of wine for tea and 9 if tea and dinner). 
July 10, 1773 (3). To Putney drank tea. 
July 16, 1773. From Kew Bridge to Teddington dined 
and drank tea. 
Aug. 13, 1773. To Newbury out in the Apollo 6 days. 
Sept. 6, 1773. Upon the canal in Lincolnshire and Nor- 
folk.’ 


Finally appears a triumphant note that in the last scheme 
they were ‘only 3s. 14d. out on £33!’ Sometimes a special 
entertainment would be organized for which subscriptions 
were required from the audience. The expenses of a water 
concert in 1755, for which seventy-six subscribers paid 15s. 
each, are interesting as showing the style of entertainment 
and the prices of the period: 


Advertisement . ’ : : , SO 
2 lbs. wax candles. ; i t 5233 
6 doz. cupps . ‘ ’ : ; fe) 
9 Tongues @ 35. 6d. . : , ee eh 
12 doz. rolls ; : : : 6 Me 
gunner 2 é : 5 

Carried forward . 5 <2 EO) 2 


William 
James Granville Mrs. Prowse Jobn 


THE SHARP FAMILY ON THE APOLLO 
(BY ZOFFANY) 


at Hardwicke Court 


‘ 
® 


Laylaey rar? 6 °o- sane 
ac tae) an iy 
7 < cat se ‘ PA) —@ ty LA Ags a 
LSS PAO an ag a, 
: ‘ hal The) yaa . le Lar, 
. , ; 
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Brought forward . : sr) eso! t: 
Strawberries and Raspberries 9 0 
Dinner . . 25150 4 © 
Cyder after the Bill 4 oo 
2 doz. wine from Chelsea paige ba 
Mr. Nelson’s Bill IIPS%G 
Turpin’s Bill 5 Aes 
Clover Bargemaster Jima 0 
Mr. Knapp for Barges 5 a5,.80 
Do. for 2 windows broken . Fg SO 
Extra performers. 3: £8176 
Mr. Merry for wine 9°70 

£66 9 8 


In 1770 Mrs. Prowse first records their meetings with 
royalty: ; 

‘As we passed the Prince of Wales’ house they heard 
our Musick and all the 4 Princes and Attendance came 
down to the water side, and stood for near half an hour 
and sent to request 3 or 4 different songs.’ On their way 
home they intended to pass quietly, but ‘in a moment we 
see them all at the door, bowing very low, which oblige 
us to stop, and they immediately come skiping to the 
water side’. 


In the same year they met King George himself, who 
seems to have been so much interested in the Apollo and its 
music that the orchestra decided to play the national anthem 
as a loyal reminder that the proceedings were at an end. 


“They were seated on a bench under a large tree: as 
soon as we came opposite to them there happened luckily 
half a bar’s rest, in which time the performers pulled off 
their hats, and went on in time till the watermen had let 
down the anker and made us fast. The first piece was 
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God Save the King (to another tune). Then my 2 siss 
sang Let Cesar and Oranio live, Bro. G. a concerto on 
the 2 flutes, and accompanied by Bro. James on the Ser- 
pent: and Mr. Gordanio began the favourite song, but in 
the midst of it a Thunder Storm began with so heavy a 
shower, as put everything ina hurry. The outside House 
was drawn over the performers and instruments in a 
moment, and seeing their Majesties had only the tree to 
shelter them, my Bros. took the house off, and in two 
minutes lifted it up to the trees, which, if the servants 
and attendance had not all run for coats and cloaks, could 
have held to cover them till it was fair, but they soon re- 
turned with umbrellas and oil-skin cloaks and the shower 
was soon over, and we had several more pieces, that when 
we saw the carage come, and see they did not offer to go, 
and it began to thunder again, we struck up God Save 
the King in the Old Tune, and the number of people on 
the water joined us, and the Hurraugh was noble, and 
after each time His Majesty moved his hat. We rowed 
off and they got into the carage. We spent over an hour 
and a half at musick before them. They seemed pleased 
and much entertained at the hurry, and the covering all 
the boats with the tilts.’ 


Mrs. Prowse records another meeting with the King in 
1777, when the Apollo had moored for the night near 
Windsor. They were roused next morning by the news that 

tis Majesty had already heen down to the tow-path at seven 
and afterwards at eight and ‘asked questions of the water- 
men’. They also found that he had followed the barge on 
the previous nix ht “and remained at the bottom of the garden 
for some tine (it is said) afrer it was dark when the Yacht 
was lighted up’. ‘The King was received in state next day. 
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‘Brother William Sharp went on shore bowing as he 
advanced towards them with his hat in his hand. Their 
Majesties by the time Bro. William landed were dis- 
mounted and the King very generously walked to meet 
him. Mr. S. undertook to conduct them upon board. 
When the boat advanced the band of wind instruments 
played “See the conquering hero comes”. The King 
being desirous to see the Yacht on her way the horses 
were ordered to go on about a quarter of a mile.’ 


They entertained a constant stream of visitors during the 
water-schemes. 


‘On Monday morning, Lady Onslow, Lady Holland, 
and her little son Lord Holland, and Miss Fox came on 
board; and . . . stopped to see the race at Runneymead 
from the Quarter-deck. We got to Hampton that night. 
The next morning Mr. Garrick breakfasted with us; and 
we afterwards took up Mrs. Garrick and her company.’ 


In 1778 Lord North, who was glad to be spared the ex- 
pense of official entertainment, asked them to invite a party 
of foreign ambassadors on board. 


‘August 22nd. On board my brother’s yacht, we enter- 
tained six Ambassadors and Foreign ministers—viz. the 
Spanish, Sardinian (and his Lady), Imperial, Danish, 
Portuguese, and Genoese—also the Count of Ravando, 
a Spanish nobleman; M. Daguano, the Spanish Chargé 
d’Affaires; the Chevalier d’Elcarano, the Spanish Secre- 
tary; Lady Caermarthen and Lady Anna Maria Stanhope 
etc; all of whom dined aboard. In the afternoon, Lord 
and Lady North and family, and the Bishop of Cloyne 
and his Lady, came on board and drank tea. Lord 
North’s Company went on board their own boat in the 
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evening, and the Ambassadors, and the rest of the Com- 
pany, were landed at Kew Ferry.’ 


Zoffany’s picture of the Sharp family has recorded the 
sight which gladdened the eyes of bystanders on the tow- 
path when the Apollo set out upon a water-scheme. Brother 
William in the gorgeous uniform of King’s surgeon stands 
in the bows directing operations. Below him sit the Sharp 
orchestra and the rest of the family, a blaze of colour in 
their best clothes, and in the middle of the group stand the 
spinet and the French horns. 

We may imagine the relaxation of a water-scheme to 
Granville’s overdriven mind. As the barge floated along 
the quiet reaches of the Thames, he forgot one by one the 
iniquities of the slave-owners, the complexities of the Book 
of Revelation, and the discouraging response to his call 
for a View of Frankpledge. The Royal Princes would 
come ‘skiping to the water-side’ to see them, and, as they 
passed Windsor, Granville’s double flute would twitter 
across the river, and a wide-eyed scarlet-faced figure would 
acknowledge their salute. 


XVITI 
THE CLAPHAM SECT AND THE PROPHECIES 


T was never consciously a sect, and its members would 
I have protested vehemently if they had known that the 
word was to be applied to them. Granville above all would 
have demonstrated by a series of pamphlets the entire ortho- 
doxy of every member. They were in fact a group of friends, 
living for the most part in the neighbourhood of Clapham, 
and meeting from community of character rather than com- 
munity of purpose. They were all men of intellect; they 
were all profoundly religious; and they were all sincerely 
philanthropic. These were the three characteristics of the 
Clapham Sect. 

They had no leader, but the house in which they usually 
met was that of Henry Thornton, banker and incorruptible 
member for Southwark. There in the oval library, which 
was the solitary example of Pitt’s architectural design, or 
in the big garden, which they shared with the Thornton 
children, the casual discussions of the group of friends gave 
rise to projects which made history. From that house came 
the force of the attack on slavery, the formation of the 
Company to take over and restore the defeated venture of 
Sierra Leone, and many practical schemes of religious 
education. 

The most famous of the group, and the most inspiring in 
its debates, was Wilberforce. John and Henry Thornton, 
father and son, both of them rich bankers and members of 
Parliament, were distinguished for the high proportion of 
their income, in the case of Henry six-sevenths, which they 
considered themselves bound to set aside for charity. They 
with Wilberforce were among Pitt’s closest friends, and 
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were able to give political importance to the opinions of 
the sect. 

John Shore, first Lord Teignmouth, a trusted friend of 
Warren Hastings, joined the sect when he came to live in 
Clapham after his term of office as Governor-General of 
India. He had been the mildest and most commonplace of 
governors, and he found the office of President of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society more congenial than the 
splendours and responsibilities of the East. 

More in the spirit of the sect was Zachary Macaulay. Of 
the younger generation, he offered himself for the most 
arduous duties, and spent his best years in the heart-breaking 
task of ruling Sierra Leone. Almost any one who had 
borne Macaulay’s disappointments and misfortunes in that 
settlement would have shunned the very thought of Africa 
for the rest of his life; but Macaulay, like Granville, was 
inspired by the vision of a colony of free negroes; his early 
experiences as clerk on a Jamaica plantation gave him a 
touch of fanaticism, where slavery was concerned; and to 
the end of his life only one subject of discussion was known 
to ruffle his temper—the suggestion that emancipated slaves 
were not the ideal nucleus for a new colony. 

Charles Grant, another Anglo-Indian less eminent than 
Shore, lived in a house on Thornton’s Clapham estate and, 
like Shore, devoted himself to the affairs of the Bible 
Society, the Church Missionary Society, and other no less 
admirable organizations. He had been sixteen years in 
Parliament, and his knowledge of public business was a 
useful contribution to the rather visionary direction of 
Sierra Leone. 

James Stephen, like Macaulay, had been horrified by the 
treatment of slaves in the West Indies, where he had begun 
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his practice as a barrister; and on his return to England his 
zeal for abolition and his fitness for the Clapham Sect were 
confirmed by his marriage with Wilberforce’s sister. He 
succeeded in making abolition the ruling purpose cf his 
life, while carrying on, as a minor interest, a most lucrative 
practice at the bar. 

Henry and John Venn, father and son, were in succession 
curate and rector of Clapham. They were appointed by . 
Thornton, and seem to have possessed exactly the qualities 
which might be expected in the spiritual directors of the 
group. 

Granville was the doyen rather than the leader of the 
sect. He commanded their respect by his victory in the 
Somersett case and his work as a pioneer of abolition, and 
he gained their affection by his simplicity‘and charm. But 
they were probably a little doubtful about his judgment. 
It was true that the Somersett case had been a great victory, 
that the American Episcopacy had been a fine piece of 
negotiation, that the establishment of the Willoughby peer- 
age by a young apprentice showed extraordinary industry; 
but, even so, it was difficult to feel entire confidence in the 
judgment of a man whose views might be influenced by 
the prophecies and portents to which he was addicted. They 
knew that he had his full share of the shrewdness of the 
Sharps, but they never knew whether his shrewdness or his 
prophecies had the upner hand. 

The prophecies were of many kinds, some of them so 
indefinite as to be meaningless, but the most important of 
them, which chiefly captivated Granville’s mind, was a 
deduction from certain passages in the books of Daniel and 
Revelation, in which he identified a ‘scarlet-coloured beast’ 
as the Church of Rome, whose disastrous power was to 
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last for a period of 1,260 years, ending apparently in the 
year 1814 or thereabouts. These conclusions were pub- 
lished in 1805 in a tract entitled, ‘An Enquiry into whether 
the Description of Babylon contained in the 18th. Chapter 
of Revelations agrees perfectly with Rome as a City’, and 
their value may be judged from a few extracts. We have 
first a gaudy picture of the Church of Rome which ‘may, 
indeed, be said to have mounted the scarlet-coloured beast, 
full of names of blasphemy, having seven heads and ten 
horns’. This identification offered no difficulties because 
* “the seven heads’, said the Angel, “‘are seven mountains” 
—(And the sight of the Roman city on seven mountains is 
notorious even in Heathen history)’. The ultimate collapse 


of the Church of Rome is foretold 


‘because we are assured by the Prophet Daniel that the 
4th. Beast with 10 horns (manifestly by this mark of 10 
Horns, meaning the same Beast which is afterwards more 
accurately described by St. John) should be destroyed on 
account of the blasphemous pretensions of the Little 
Horn... meaning the Little Horn, which should sup- _ 
plant, 3 Horns or Crowns... and which now retains the 
fatal distinguishing mark of 3 Crowns upon the scarlet 
Pontifical Cap’. 


In this attractive pageant the Emperor Justinian appears 
for a moment in the rather vague character of ‘the other 
beast’, and the whole scene is enriched by a profusion of 
vials and trumpets. 

This seems foolish enough to-day, when the extraction 
of omens from the Old Testament has fallen into disrepute, 
and we might wonder how Granville, expounding such non- 
sense, was admitted to the intellectual Clapham Sect. The 
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truth is that in Granville’s day the elaboration of prophecies 
was by no means despised. We have seen Granville’s father 
gravely corresponding with learned Doctors of Divinity 
on the original language devised by God for the use of 
mankind, and the grammatical and other variations which 
occurred when the construction of the Tower of Babel was 
abandoned. An inquiring interest as to the significance of 
the Great Beast and the Little Horn was no evidence of 
mental inferiority at the end of the eighteenth century, and 
one of Granville’s constant correspondents on the subject 
of the Little Horn was the Chancellor, Spencer Perceval. 

Moreover, Granville’s obsession is perhaps less astonish- 
ing when we remember that all his life he had read Hebrew 
literature, and the fantastic symbolism of the Old Testa- 
ment was to him the most natural way of expressing his 
thoughts. The barristers of the Temple were accustomed 
every day to hear Granville’s voice singing one of the songs 
of Sion in the original Hebrew, and Hebrew poetry, with 
its oriental exuberance of simile and parable, was always in 
his mind. A considered opinion on the superiority of the 
Protestant to the Roman Catholic religion, or an ethno- 
logical preference for the Northern or Teutonic as against 
the Southern or Latin races, which would have been ex- 
pressed by other men in reasoned or statistical argument, 
might suggest themselves to Granville’s mind in terms of 
vials and scarlet beasts. 

There is also the question of Granville’s belief in the 
prophecies. No doubt he was convinced that they were 
true; he really believed that the scarlet beast meant Rome; 
but until he approached his last years they seem to have 
constituted for him a separate and distinct life, an apocalyp- 
tic existence, peopled with beasts and archangels, distinct 
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from his life on earth. And it is not clear that until his old 
age they became practical considerations on which he acted 
in his daily life. In August 1789 he writes his views on the 
French Revolution to his brother: 


‘You would be much surprised about the wonderful 
Revolution in France. If the Banditti of the provinces 
should really be quelled, and Peace and order be firmly 
established, under a free Government, which France has 
never had; we may expect wonderful changes of the same 
sort in every other part of the Roman Empire, in a very 
short time; but then my ideas of the general Accomplish- 
ment of Prophecy will have been very wrong; for I 
always conceived that 34 of the last years of the Beast 
would be much more dreadful than any other of the 
1259 years.’ 


He had evidently made careful inquiries as to what was 
happening in France, and his estimate of the position was 
clear-headed and sound. It was not until he had marshalled 
his facts and formed his opinion, that he remembered that 
his prophecies, if true, would alter the whole position. 

Eighteen years later the beasts had become much more 
real to him, and we find him calling on Charles Fox at the 
Foreign Office to warn him of some probable stratagem of 
Napoleon as revealed by the Little Horn. “The Little Horn, 
Mr. Sharp, the little Horn,’ answered the astonished Minis- 
ter, ‘and what in the name of wonder do you mean by the 
Little Horn?’ Granville left the Foreign Office dejectedly, 
remarking that ‘that man passes for a Statesman; and yet it 
is evident to me that he never before so much as heard of 
the Little Horn!’ 


Finally we have Sir James Stephen’s story of him a few 
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months before his death, stopping a young acquaintance in 
Long Acre during a heavy shower. ‘You have heard,’ he 
mildly inquired, ‘my young friend, of this scandalous pro- 
ceeding of the Rabbi Ben Mendoli: > No? Why, then, read 
this brief account of it which I have been publishing. About 
a year ago the Rabbi, being then at Damascus, saw a great 
flame descend, and rest on one of the hills which surround 
the city. Soon after, he came to Gibraltar. There he dis- 
covered how completely that celestial phenomenon verified 
my interpretation of the words—‘‘Arise, shine, for thy 
light is come, etc.”’; and now he has the audacity not only 
to deny that he ever saw such a flame, but to declare that he 
never pretended to have seen it. Can you imagine a clearer 
fulfilment of the predicted blindness gad obduracy of Israel 
before their restoration?’ 

Until late in his life we may believe tet the prophecies 
did not so greatly affect Granville’s shrewd judgment as to 
unfit him fer the discussions of the Clapham Sect. That 
the intellectual level of the sect was high is shown both by 
the lives of the members and by the achievements of their 
children. The next generation of the sect included Lord 
Macaulay, Bishop Wilberforce, Sir Robert Grant, Sir James 
Stephen, and Lord Glenely. 

In 1919 the group was commemorated by a tablet in 


Clapham Parish Church: 
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LET US PRAISE GOD 


for the memory and example of all the faithful departed who have 
worshipped in this Church, and especially for the undernamed ser- 
vants of Christ sometime called 


‘THE CLAPHAM SECT” 


who in the latter part of the XVIIIth. Century and early part of the 
XIXth. Century laboured so abundantly for the increase of National 
Righteousness and the Conversion of the Heathen and rested not 
until the curse of slavery was swept away from all parts of the British 
Dominions— 


Charles Grant Henry Thornton 
Zachary Macaulay John Thornton 
Granville Sharp Henry Venn 
(Curate of Clapham) 
John Shore John Venn 
(Lord Teignmouth) (Rector of Clapham) 
James Stephen William Wilberforce 


‘O God we have heard with our ears, and our fathers have declared 
unto us, the noble works that thou didst in their days, and in the old 
time before them.’ 


XIX 
THE PATRIARCH 


RANVILLE died in 1813, at the age of 78, a few months 

before the date which he had fixed for the Millennium. 
He outlived his brothers and sisters, with whom he had 
spent his life, and his last years were passed under the 
affectionate but awe-stricken ministrations of the younger 
generation. It was the same with his friends. Almost all 
the men who had worked with or against him in his youth 
were dead, and in their place he was surrounded by a re- 
spectful circle of young men who had been brought up to 
regard him as the venerable originator of abolition and the 
pioneer of innumerable reforms. He became indeed an 
almost legendary figure, the universal authority on philan- 
thropy. It did not matter that his memory was failing, or 
that his mind was becoming more and more apocalyptic. 
He was the great Mr. Sharp, and he was invited almost as 
a matter of course to sit on the Council of every kind of 
philanthropic body. His duties as a committee-man in- 
creased steadily, and towards the end of his life he was on 
the Councils of the Bridewell and Bedlam Hospitals, the 
African Institution, the London Library, several Bible So- 
cieties, the Protestant Union, an Association for Converting 
the Jews, the Palestine Association, and the Female Peni- 
tentiary, to name only a sample. 

We may imagine him in his old age at a Council meeting, 
where a new member, present for the first time, would gaze 
with awe on the aged celebrity who had achieved such 
world-wide fame. His appearance had not greatly altered 
since middle age. It was the same slight, rather stooping 
figure, with the same quick neatness of movement, that 
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London had known for a generation. His face, indeed, had 
aged, but it still bore its old expression of benevolence and 
courage. But there was no longer the same alertness of 
mind. A question of principle would arise on which mem- 
bers were divided. Mr. Sharp’s opinion would be asked, 
and the new member would lean forward to hear the voice 
of the oracle. But instead of the eager eloquence of old 
days, he would hear only a disjointed murmur, ‘Frankpledge 
... Archbishops . . . Little Horn.’ The oracle had spoken, 
and the ascetic face would resume its expression of benevo- 
lent composure, leaving the new member to wonder what 
particular quality could have given such world-wide dis- 
tinction to Granville’s name. 

Many of his contemporaries in his most active days must 
have been puzzled Ly the same question. How was it that 
this ex-apprentice, with no social position or interest to 
help him, was able so often in the cynical eighteenth century 
to claim an attentive hearing from Statesmen and Arch- 
bishops, and was able so often to make his views prevail? 
The secret can be found only in Granville’s character. He 
had infinite courage and unbounded faith in human nature. 
He had also great personal charm. When he had once con- 
vinced himself that some cause needed his help, no con- 
sideration as to the difficulties or magnitude of his task 
would deter him for a moment; and nothing would persuade 
him that every one whom he approached would not be 
equally anxious to do the right thing. And so he plodded 
on, pleading, explaining, suggesting, until some one in 
authority would see him, and be moved to action by his 
charm of manner and honest simplicity. 

But we may imagine Granville at his Council Meeting 
placidly dreaming, untroubled by any such problems. His 
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mind, we may suppose, was occupied hy thoughts of the 
approaching Millennium; for surely the prophecies must be 
right, and the dominion of the Scarlet Coloured Beast must 
be ended within a few months. And then, with the final 
discomfiture of the Little Horn and the end of all wars and 
injustice, would begin the Reign of Peace. All would be 
well, if the world, and especially his own country, could be 
persuaded at the last moment to escape from the Law of 
Retribution by renouncing slavery itself. 

Or perhaps, as old men will, he thought of what might 
have been. If he had gone into the Church, and accepted 
his uncle’s offer of a benefice, would his life have been more 
useful, perhaps even ending in a bishopric, with unlimited 
opportunities of theological controversy? Or, if he had 
persuaded Chatham to negotiate, would peace have been 
made with the American colonists, and would the colonists 
at that moment have been fighting in Spain to save Europe 
from Napoleon? Or, if he had not collided with Jonathan 
Strong in Mincing Lane on that fateful morning in 1765, 
would the Somersett case have happened, and would he 
have been an abolitionist? 

The last question is perhaps the most interesting in 
Granville’s life. What would his career have been, if that 
chance meeting with Jonathan Strong, and all the incidents 
which arose from it, had never happened? The monument 
in Poets’ Corner‘ records in the elaborate manner of that 
time his piety, his beneficence, his virtues, and his achieve- 
ments as liberator of the slaves; and in a final note warns 
the reader, ‘if, on perusing this tribute to a private indivi- 
dual, thou shouldest be disposed to suspect it as partial, or 
to censure it as diffuse, know that it is not panegyric, but 

t See p. 145 post. 
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history.’ The inscription is right. Granville was a man 
whose nobility of character could hardly be exaggerated. 
He was a Don Quixote of the eighteenth century, with most 
of the virtues and eccentricities of his great prototype. If 
he had not collided with Jonathan Strong, his achievements 
would probably not have found a place in Poets’ Corner. 
But he would still have been Don Quixote. 
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I. THE PUBLISHED WRITINGS OF GRANVILLE SHARP 


1765. 


1767. 
1767. 


1768. 


1768. 


1769. 
17 7iLe 


Giger 
1773- 


1774 


1775- 


1776. 


NOs 


Answer to the Rev. Dr. Kennicott’s Charge of Corruptions in 
the Hebrew Texts of Ezra and Nehemiah. (2nd edit. 1775.) 

On Vocal Music. (2nd edit. 1777.) 

On the Pronunciation of the English Tongue, in French and 
English; and the same in English only. 

Remarks on several important Prophecies, in Answer to Dr. 
W. ms. In five parts. (2nd edit. 1775.) 

A Short Account of that part of Africa inhabited by Negroes. 
(First printed in Philadelphia in 1762.) To which is added, 
an Account of the Endeavours of the Society for propagat- 
ing the Gospel to instruct Negro Slaves in New York, with 
two letters by Bishop Gibson on that Subject: to which is 
added a Conclusion by the Editor (G. Sharp). 

A Representation of the Injustice of tolerating Slavery. 

Remarks concerning Encroachments on thé River Thames, near 
Durham Yard. 

An Appendix to the Representation against Slavery. 

Remarks on the Opinions of the most celebrated Writers on 
Crown Law, respecting the due Distinctions between Man- 
slaughter and Murder—viz. against Duelling. (2nd edit. 
1790.) 

A Declaration of the People’s natural Right to a Share in the 
Legislature ;—against the attempts to tax America, and to 
make Laws for her against her Consent. 

A Declaration of the People’s natural Right to a Share in the 
Legislature; containing a Defence both of America and 
Ireland, stating the Illegality of those declaratory Acts of 
Parliament called Poining’s Acts. 

The Law of Retribution; or, a serious warning to Great Britain 
and her Colonies, founded on unquestionable Examples of 
God’s temporal Vengeance against Tyrants, Slaveholders, 
and Oppressors. 

The just Limitation of Slavery in the Laws of God. To which 
is added, a Plan for the gradual Abolition of Slavery in the 
Colonies. 
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1776. The Law of passive Obedience; or Christian Submission to 
personal Injuries. 

1776. The Law of Liberty. 

1777. Preface to The Sailor’s Advocate. 

1777. The Laws of Nature and Principles of Action in Man. (3 edits.) 

1777. The Case of Saul; intended as an Appendix to The Law of 
Nature in Man. 

1778. An Address to the People of England against the Suspension 


of Law, and also stating the Illegality of impressing Seamen. 


1779. Doctrine of ‘Nullum Tempus occurrit Regi’ explained, and its 


due Limitations. 


1780. The Legal Means of Political Reformation. In seven Tracts. 


Tract No. 1. Equitable Representation necessary to the Establishment of 
Law, Peace, and Good Government. (7 edits.) 

Tract No. 2. Annual Parliaments the ancient and most salutary Right of 
the Commons of Great Britain. (7 edits.) 

Tract No. 3. A Defence of the ancient, legal, and constitutional Right of 
the People to elect Representatives for every Session of Parliament, 
not only ‘every Year once’, but also ‘more often if need be’. (7 edits.) 

Tract No. 4. A Circular Letter to the several petitioning Counties and 
Towns, against a late Proposition for a triennial Election of Repre- 
sentatives, instead of the ancient Constitution of electing ‘every year 
once, and more often if need be’. (5 edits.) 

Tract No. 5. Appendix to The legal Means of Political Representation. 
G3 edits.) 

Tract No. 6. The Claims of the People of England: being Remarks ona 
little book published under that Title, which contained the principal 
Articles of the Act of Settlement; showing the dangerous alterations 
which have since been made in that very important Act, and the 
necessity for restoring the original principles of it. (5 edits.) 

Tract No. 7. An Appendix to the second edition of Mr. Loft’s Observa- 
tions on a late Publication, entitled, ‘A Dialogue on the actual State 
of Parliaments,’ and on some other Tracts equally inimical to Consti- 
tution of ‘Free Parliaments’, being a farther Examination of Mr. 
Hatsel’s Precedents of Proceedings. (1 edit.) 


1781. Free Militia; consisting of seven distinct Tracts. 


Tract No. 1. The ancient Common Law Right of associating with the 
Vicinage to maintain the Peace. 

Tract No. 2. A General Militia acting by Rotation, is the only safe Means 
of defending a free People. 

Tract No. 3. Remarks concerning the Trained Bands of London. 

Tract No. 4. Remarks on the Militia Laws for London. 

Tract No. 5. Hints of some general Principles useful to Military Asso- 
ciations. 


1784. 


1786. 


1786. 


1790. 


1790. 
1791. 


1792. 


1792 


1793 
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Tract No. 6. Remarks upon a Plan, proposed by a respectable Member of 
the Corporation of London, for rendering the Militia of London 
useful, etc. Written with a View to prevent the said Plan from intro- 
ducing the Establishment of ‘a regular Military Corps’ with constant 
daily Pay (i.e. a Standing Army), in the City. 

Tract No. 7. Proposals and Remarks etc. Delivered to a respectable 
Magistrate of London, by G. Sharp, in 1781, to promote the training 
of the City Militia, that they might be truly and effectually Trained 
Bands, according to their usual Title. 

A Tract on Congregational Courts and the ancient English 
Constitution of Frankpledge, the Right of choosing Magis- 
trates and Officers of the Militia. With an additional Tract 
on the Election of Bishops, and others on forming new 
Settlements. (2nd edit. 1786.) 

An English Alphabet for the Use of Foreigners, wherein the 
Pronunciation of the Vowels is explained, in twelve short 
Rules, with their several Exceptions, as abridged (for the 
instruction of Omai) from a former Work printed in 1767. 
(2nd edit. r80r.) Third Edition, with an Appendix apolo- 
gizing for the English Mode of pronouncing the Latin 
Tongue. 

Regulations for the New Settlement of Sierra Leone. (2nd edit. 
1888 with a Preface to Negroes and People of Colour.) 
Free English Territory in Africa; being a description of the 
District lately purchased by Government for the New 

Settlement at Sierra Leone. 

Plan of a public Charity, with three Appendixes. 

Letter to a Committee of the Corporation of London appointed 
to enquire into the State of the London Workhouse. 
Printed by Order of the Common Council of London. 

Causes des Calamités publiques qui régnent a présent par toute 
V’Etendue de l’Empire Romain. 

. A Collection of political Papers, with Remarks on the Accom- 

plishment of Prophecies. 

. Extract of a Letter from Granville Sharp to a Gentleman in 
Maryland, respecting the extreme Wickedness of tolerating 
the Slave Trade, in order to favour the Illegalities of our 
Colonies, when the two first Foundations of English Law 
(the two Witnesses of God) may be said to lie dead, ete. 
First printed in America. (3 edits.) 
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1794- 


1798. 


1801. 


180l. 


1801. 


1804. 


1805. 


1805. 
1805. 


1806. 
1806, 
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A general Plan for laying out Towns and Townships in new- 
acquired Lands, to promote Cultivation, raise the value of 
the adjoining Lands, and to promote the Peace and Security 
of the Inhabitants by the System of Frank-pledge. (2nd 
edit. 1894.) 

Remarks on the Uses of the Definitive Article in the Greek 
Text of the New Testament. Written by G. Sharp in 1778, 
and published with a Preface by the Rev. Thomas Burgess 
(now Bishop of St. David’s); with an Appendix, by the 
learned Editor of (1st) a Table of Evidences of Christ’s 
Divinity, by Dr. Witby, and (2nd) a plain Argument from 
the Gospel History for the Divinity of Christ. (2nd edit. 
1802.) 

The Child’s First Book improved, with a Preface addressed to 
Mothers and Teachers. (2nd edit. 1805.) 

An Answer to an anonymous Letter (dated September 1777) 
on Predestination and Free-will, with a Postscript on 
Eternal Punishments. 

Extract of a Letter of G. Sharp’s, on Land-Carriages, Roads, 
and profitable Labour of Oxen. Appended to ‘A Letter to 
Sir John Talbot Dillon, on the comparative Advantages of 
Oxen for Tillage in Competition with Horses, by Colonel 
William Tatham’. 

Three Tracts on the Syntax and Pronunciation of the Hebrew 
Tongue, with an Appendix, addressed to the Hebrew Nation. 

An Inquiry whether the Description of Babylon, contained in 
the eighteenth Chapter of the Revelation, agrees perfectly 
with Rome, as a City, etc.; with Prefaces, and an Appendix, 
addressed to the Roman Catholics. 

Copy of a Letter to a Clergyman in Ireland, respecting the pro- 
posed Catholic Emancipation. 

Serious Reflections on the Slave trade and Slavery. Written 
in March 1797. Addressed to the Peers of Great Britain. 

A Dissertation on the supreme Divine Dignity of the Messiah. 

Remarks on the two last Petitions in the Lord’s Prayer; with 
an Appendix extracted from the Rev. Dr. Lort’s Short 
Commentary on the Lord’s Prayer, including all that he 
wrote on the two last Petitions of it. 
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1807. The System of Colonial Law compared with the eternal Laws 
of God, and with the indispensable Principles of the British 
Constitution. 

1807. A letter in Answer to some of the leading Principles and Doc- 
trines of the People called Quakers; originally addressed to 
Mr. Anthony Benezet, of Philadelphia, in the year 1784. 
Printed in the year 1807, with a Preface and Appendix, 
addressed to the People called Quakers, not as a publication 
but only for private communication among themselves. 

1807. The Case of Saul; to which is added a short tract wherein the 
Influence of Demons is further illustrated. 

1808. Jerusalem: in Answer to Inquiries respecting the Etymology of 
that Word. 

1810. Melchisedec; or an Answer to a Question respecting the Reality 
of Melchisedec’s Existence, as King of Salem and Priest of 
the Most High God. 

1810. Remarks on the Most Rev. Dr. *s Catechism; revised, 
enlarged, approved, and recommended by the four Roman 
Catholic Archbishops of Ireland, as a general Catechism 
for the Kingdom. 

1811. Modus Decimandi. 

1812. Remarks on an important Passage, Matt. xxi. 18, which has 
long been perverted by the Church of Rome in Support of 
her vain Pretensions to supreme Dominion over all other 
Episcopal Churches. 


Il. A REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR EFFECTING 
THE ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE .. . 26TH 
JUNE 1795. 

London, 26th June 1795. 
At a Committee of the Society instituted in 1787, for the purpose of 
effecting the abolition of the Slave trade, it was resolved that the 
following report should be published for the information of the mem- 
bers of this Institution. 


We entertained hopes, as we reasonably might, that the very 
numerous and pressing declarations of the people of this Country 
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against the Slave trade, would have had so much weight with the 
Legislature, as to induce them, at least, to abolish it in such a time, 
& such a manner, as might not reasonably be complained of even by 
its abettors. These hopes were confirmed by the resolutions of the 
House of Commons. Contrary to all expectation however, a late 
decision of that House too evidently shews its reluctance to act con- 
sistently with its own resolutions; & we are reduced to the sad neces- 
sity of informing our friends, that all our hopes from that quarter are 
nearly vanished. We cannot but deplore the dereliction of those 
enlarged views of policy & justice conveyed in the former decision 
of the House. . . . For as the Legislature of this Country (who by 
rejecting the Petitions of the People have taken the whole weight of 
the trade on themselves) are so little disposed to abolish it, by gradual 
and gentle means, there is too much reason to fear that the continued 
importation of fresh Negroes into the Colonies will, as we long since 
predicted, in conjunction with other recent occurrences, and that 
perhaps at no great distance of time, put a period to this infamous 
traffic, in a manner, & by a series of events, the bare apprehension of 
which is horrid, and the consequences of which must be dreadful 
beyond all calculation or description. It is indeed to be lamented, 
that men should be so infatuated, and so blind to their true interests, 
which are ever consistent with justice & benevolence. We, however, 
who can be no otherwise concerned in the events than as spectators 
of the miseries of our fellow-creatures, may, at least, console ourselves 
with the reflection, that we have earnestly laboured to avert these 
evils, by endeavouring to effect the abolition of the Slave trade by 
just and temperate measures; & that we have faithfully & repeatedly 
warned both the Legislature & the people at large, of the consequences 
which must ultimately ensue from a perseverance in this flagrant 
violation of every civil, moral & religious obligation. Our endeavours 
have not been aimed against any man or set of men, but against the 
Slave trade itself, to which we shall not desist from giving all the 
Opposition in our power; & in this resolution we trust we shall be 
joined by every true friend of man. We do not think the present 
juncture favourable for any further public measure, & therefore we 
leave it to the serious consideration of every individual, what measures 
to take in order to sap the foundation of this enormous mass of 
iniquity. .. . We cannot, however, well refrain from informing our 
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numerous friends, that the aversion which many in this country have 
shewn from the use of West India produce, has given so much en- 
couragement to the culture & importation of East India Sugar, as to 
produce ample importations of that article; and we are of opinion, 
that, during the continuance of the Slave trade, a decided preference 
should be given to the East India Sugar, as well as to all other substi- 
tutes for the produce of the West India Islands; the principal of which 
are Sugar, Rum, Cotton, Coffee, Cocoa & Chocolate. 

Signed by order of the Committee. 
GRANVILLE SHARP, 


Chairman. 


Ill. THE INSCRIPTION ON THE MONUMENT IN POETS’ 
CORNER 


Sacred to the Memory of 
GRANVILLE SHARP, 
Ninth Son of Dr. Thomas Sharp, 


Prebendary of the Cathedrals and Collegiate Churches of York, 
Durham, and Southwell, 
And Grandson of Dr. John Sharp, Archbishop of York. 


Born and educated in the bosom of the Church of England, 

He ever cherished for her Institutions the most unshaken regard, 
While his whole Soul was in harmony with the sacred strain, 

‘Glory to God in the highest, on earth Peace and Good will toward 

men,’ 

On which his life presented one beautiful comment 

Of glowing piety and unwearied beneficence. 

Freed by competence from the necessity, and by content from the 

desire, of lucrative occupation, 

He was incessant in his labours to improve the condition of mankind, 
Founding public happiness on public virtue. 

He aimed to rescue his native country from the guilt and inconsistency 
Of. employing the arm of freedom to rivet the fetters of bondage, 
And established for the negro race, in the person of Somerset, the 

long disputed rights of human nature. 
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Having in this glorious cause triumphed over the combined resistance 

Of interest, prejudice, and pride, 

He took his post among the foremost of the honourable band 

Associated to deliver Africa from the rapacity of Europe, 

By the abolition of the Slave Trade. 

Nor was death permitted to interrupt his career of usefulness, 

Till he had witnessed that Act of the British Parliament 

By which the abolition was decreed. 

In his private relations he was equally exemplary: 

And having exhibited through life a model of disinterested virtue, 

He resigned his pious spirit into the hands of his creator, 

In the exercise of Charity, and Faith, and Hope, 

On the sixth day of July, a.p. Mpcccxil1., in the seventy-eighth year 
of his age. 


READER, 


If, on perusing this tribute to a private individual, 

Thou shouldest be disposed to suspect it as partial, or to censure it 
as diffuse, 

Know that it is not panegyric, but history. 


Erected by the African Institution of London, A.D. MDCcCxvI. 
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